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NOTICE. 


PHILADELPHIA, 3d mo. 1, 1889. 

A special meeting of the Stockholders of Swarthmore 
College will be held at the Meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Phila’da, on Third-day, 12th inst., at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Gro. W. HANcockK, Clerk. 


Resolved, That notice be given to each stockholder that, in 
pursuance of our Constitution, a Vote Ww ll be taken at a special 
meeting to be held at this place, the 12th of the 3d month, 1889, to 
purchase from Isaac H. Clothie r he tract of land purchased by 
him from William I. Leiper by deed dated Fourth month 19, 1881, 
and known as the ‘Strath Haven Mill property” for the sum of 
fourteen thousand dollars. 


FRIEND, PAST MIDDLE- LIFE, DESIRES 


a situation ; not particular as to business. Best references 
given. Address P. Smedley, U en Darby, Delaware Co., Pa. 


NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 


Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected: 
mbracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
lered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 

915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


pk. AHUMPKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel ‘‘Clar- 


endon” now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
tate on the line of the Florida Sduthern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five minutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring. JOSEPH JONES, aanage. 


A 


Men TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ow ts IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
ts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. L. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 





[Hen AND sow UYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 
AQUILA J. Ianvitd, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric. A carpet that surpasses 
anything of its kind both in durability and ex- 
cellence of weave. The designs and colorings 
are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 


Brussels Carpet. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
383 North Second Street, Phila. 
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‘THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance > Department, Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWo AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO §. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GI R ARD Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEORGE Tu CKER t BIsPHAM. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


fj WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. ’ 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


We offer postpaid at your 


own door,the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES in 
AND EE America, all varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


ALL THE FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 


all wants. 
New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE ABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 


_THE SINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY= 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. Ww. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 


Rise ont eneneen of Friends. 


ans wheg? 8 Apology, 
By William Penn, . -25 -28 


° Scriptural “‘Watchword. J. 
Barclay’s Catechism, 


Johnson, 50 55 


Life of William Penn. By 8. 
M. Janney. Cloth, ° 
Paper, 

Life of George Fox. 
M. Janney. Cloth. 

Conversations on Religious 
Subjects. By S. M. Janney, 


By 8. 


Peace Princ iples ~ppenenee 


By 8. M. Janney, . 
Summary of Christian Doc- 


trines. Paper, . 
Vital Religion. By 8. M. ‘Jan- 
” By 8. M. 


ney. Paper. . 
History of Friends 
Janney. 4 Volumes, Cloth, 
4 Volumes, Sheep, 
History of the Separation. 
By S. M. Janney. 1 Vol- 
ume, Cloth, 
Memoir of 8. M Janney, 
Journal of John Woolman, . 
“ Whittier’s 
Journal of John Comly, . 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 
liam Penn, 


William Penn’s Letter to his 
Wife and Children. Paper, 

Life of James and Lucretia 
Mott, . 

et. “of Benjamin 
Hallowel 

Dr Parrish’s Letter. 

A Reasonable Faith. By three 
Friends, . 

Holy Life. H. Turford, 

Old Fashioned Quakerism. By 
Wm. Pollard, 

Rules of Discipline of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetin 

Life of John 
Cloth, 

Life of John Richardson. 
Sheep, 

oe = Baptism. ” William 

Dymond on War, 

Essays, Testimonies of Truth. 
By J. Johnson, 

Scraps of Thought and Feel- 
ing. By J. Johnson, ° 


Richardson. 
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Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Six Volumes, 

Friends’ Miscellany. J -and I 
Lay Eleven Jolumes, ‘ 

Geo ox’s Works. wt t 

Vols. 


Isaac Pennington’ 8 Works, 


Journal of Elias Hicks, . 


| Letters of Elias Hicks, 
| Essays on the Views of 


. ends. aoa. ae. 


Fiestas Cover, 

Dissertation on Christian’ Min- 
istry. J. Jackson. Paper, . 
Cloth, . 

Garnered Treasures from the 
Poets, 

Conversations on the Queries. 
By H. E. Stockh ey ° 

True Peace, ° 

Plain Path, 

Journal of Hugh Judge, . ‘ 

Life of Isaac T. Hopper, . 
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WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY, 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


chines. Ask for the Wood and take no other. 


agents a inted or information given 
- w. H. LIPPINCOTT, a N. J. 





pea W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





t?-If you wish A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN try 


fjteci’s GEEDS 


RELIABLE 


Pianta, | Baftes and Garden Requisizes, which have 
Gare stand an ne for over 50 years, with the most critical 
owe mee Our trial —- enable us to a all, an 

oe only varieties of merit. Good new sorts a special: 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1889 


is the finest Seed C. A com 
the Garden, Farm =» P oom ope tron —— i. = +3 
plates, and 170 pages. Is m at stamps, 


and includes your choice of one e packs! of the following 
novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest 
pole bean; Golden Self-Blanching Cel ery Sewin- 
le Watermelon, the most luscious incess 
eet ce Sweet Pea, the new blus oslers the lovely 
ia Gracie, blooms from seed the first season; 
astartium Empress of india. the richest colored 
mn New Rompoue Zisnta, t n all colors mixed. Will 
a one jae = varieties, including the 
Calendar, per i lention paper and if a market gardener. 
HENRY A. Deen, 714 Chestnut St., —— 





2 YDIA A. M URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD ISAAC FORSYTHE 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 


7 Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carita. anv Surrius $367,297,32 


with 16 poem experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
New York. 





i 
| 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 














voi, WM. HEACOCK, <i 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
A@ BODIES PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 








Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRAH J. AsuH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. LAInG, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


WONG APs AOKI 


Nea Reel 
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COTTAGE. 
OCEAN END OF 8. 8. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ 

PARLOR MERTING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON FIRST-DAYS. 

M. F. 


171 8. 8S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


PASCHALL, Hostess. 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


pears desiring to use Good Tea and 
Coffee should send to Wm. S. Ingram, 
dealer in Tea and Coffee, 31 N. Second 
St., Phila., Penna., stating what kind and 
quantity wanted, and they will receive by 
mail his prices and terms. 

7O2 N. Third Street, 


R. S. DA RE, Philadelphia. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Special attention given to the care of property and collec- 
tion of rents. Property bought and sold, Office hours, 10 to 12. 


RR SCEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N., 12th St. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


424 Pages. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
| corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
| from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 

Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
| $25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CynTu1 G. BosLErR, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes frem Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


| 

| SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, ’89, 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

| SuBJEcT : “ How to Study History.’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Subpsect: ‘‘ The Factors of Life.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6.33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p.m, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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A PRESENT-DAY FAITH. 
ComE back, O blessed Faith in all things good, 
In manhood’s strength and woman’s tender love, 
In human sympathy a world to move, 
In God’s own written and unwritten word ; 
Come with the impulse of my childish mood, 
Fresh: with the thoughts that boyhood’s fancy wove, 
Before I learned too much to think and prove, 
And ancient Faith unharm’d by question stood. 
Yet mingling with the riper fruit of years, 
Let childhood’s trust in manhood’s strength be 

strong, 

E’en though the fiery trial of doubts and fears 
Consume the creeds I held when I was young; 
Come sanctified by all the spirit’s tears, 
Oh, greater Faith, to triumph over wrong! 


—Frances E. Hudson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—VI. 
NaAzARETH—CANA—SEA OF GALILEE—TIBERIAS—THE 
Bepouin Country. 

NazaretH is picturesquely situated in a basin on one 
of the slopes of several mountains which enclose a 
circular valley about a mile anda half broad. The 
mountains are barren, but the valley is fertile and 
cultivated in small gardens, with fig trees and hedges 

of prickly pears. 

We climbed the road to the town, and, after rid- 
ing through a few streets, pitched our tents in a 
shady grove near aschool-house, Not far away was 
the Virgin’s Fountain, where the water gushed by 
three jets into stone basins, and the women brought 
jars upon their heads, to fill. Often they stopped to 
chat with one another. They wore bright head- 
dresses, embroidered jackets, and gauzy robes, with 
coins for jewelry, for it was a holiday in the town. 
Many of them were very pretty, and their manners 
were pleasing. In all of the cities cf Palestine there 
are numerous fountains in the public streets, from 
which the families in the neighborhood get their sup- 
plies of water. 

Nazareth has a population of five or six thousand. 
Its houses are chiefly of stone. Where they are more 
than one story high it is the custom, as in many 
other parts of Palestine, for the horses, cattle, and 
goats to occupy the ground floor. Enclosed within 
the high walls of the Latin Convent is the “Church 
of the Annunciation,” believed to be built on the 
spot where the mother of Jesus lived. In another 
part of the town is a small room called the “ Work- 
shop of Joseph,” though only a bit of the wall, it is 
claimed, belonged to the original building where he 
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plied his trade as a carpenter. We were also shown 
a synagogue, where Jesus is believed to have taught, 
and in the Greek church, before the altar, a large 
stone called the “ Table of Christ,” from which he is 
said to have dined with his disciples, both before and 
after the resurrection. 

We climbed to the top of the hill above Nazareth, 
and had a pretty view of the town below. Descend- 
ing the other side of the mountain, we proceeded to 
Cana of Galilee. The little village has to-day no at- 
tractions, except its association with events in the 
life of Jesus. We entered two churches, the Greek 
and the Latin; both claim to be on the spot of the 
marriage feast and to bave the jars used when the 
water was turned into wine. 

After passing several other villages, we entered a 
plain and rode through wheat fields. Then our way 
became mountainous again, and led toa hill of sin- 
gular shape, having two peaks called the Horns of 
Hattin. This is supposed to be the Mount of Beati- 
tudes. Below the horns is a broad, level space where 
a multitude could have assembled conveniently, and 
it would have been accessible both to the peasants 
from the Galilean Hills and to the fishermen from 
the Sea of Galilee, who came to hear the Sermon on 
the Mount. According to tradition, this is also the 
place where the five thousand were fed. 

Near the Horns of Hattin, in July, 1187, Saladin 
defeated the Crusaders in their last struggle. 

Following for a considerable distance a ridge of 
hills, quite level upon the top, we came to a sudden 
descent, and, looking down from the cliffs, saw 
one of the most beautiful and eelebrated views of 
Palestine. A thousand feet below us lay the Sea of 
Galilee, bright and blue, with its shore-line broken 
into little bays. From its banks rose irregular hills, 
with the mountains of Galilee behind, and, in 
the distance, show-clad Hermon. Beneath us was 
the town of Tiberias, with its ruined castle and walls, 
which were nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 
1837, when half of the inhabitants perished. It now 
has a population of over 3,000. As we descended 
from the mountains to the town, the temperature be- 
came rapidly warmer. We found the streets narrow 
and unclean. Few of the buildings are interesting. 
The Greek church is on the traditional site of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, which is represented 
in an old painting on its walls. In the cemetery are 
buried the philosopher Maimonides and some of the 
most celebrated modern Jews. South of the town 
are hot baths. 

The Sea of Galilee is pear-shaped, its length being 
163 miles and its greatest width 7} miles. The water 
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is warm and refreshing for bathing. It is much sub- 
ject to storms, but we found it in a tranquil mood. 
As we rode along its shores, a gentle breeze was born 
to us from the surface, and from inland came the 
fragrance of wild oleanders. We passed Magdala, the 
birthplace of Mary Magdalene, where only a few 
houses now remain. Beyond this extends the Land 
of Gennesaret, which is cultivated with melons and 
cucumbers for the Damascus and Beyrout markets. 

At dusk we reached the ancient site of Bethsaida, 
at the northern end of the lake. No trace is left of 
the town. Here we camped for the night. A train 
of camels joined us, and whenever I awoke I heard 
them munching their food just outside my tent. 

At half-past four the next morning, we climbed a 
rugged and steep road to the Khan of Joseph’s Well, 
a large building, now used as a cow and goat house. 
Within it is a well claimed to be that into which Jo- 
seph was thrown by his brethren. 

As we proceeded, the Waters of Merom came into 
view with Mt. Hermon beyond. The lake is triangu- 
lar, and has a broad margin of marsh covered with 
thickets of cane. Between it and the Sea of Galilee 
we crossed the Jordan, by the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters. It was here a clear, rapid stream, with a 
pebbly bottom. 

We were now in the country of the Bedouins. 
Occasionally we saw their brown tents in the dis- 
tance, with herds of black cattle feeding near. These 
people are a tribe of Arabs. They encamp, usually, 
in circles, about a fountain, and allow their herds to 
roam freely until the pastures are eaten off or tram- 
pled down, then moveon. This routeis seldom taken 
by travelers, and we proceeded cautiously, with our 
guard always ahead, for the Bedouins live by plun- 
der, and often attack strangers. If, however, one in 
trouble approaches them, they hold the laws of hos- 
pitality sacred and give him the kindest protection. 
They also deem it a duty to protect their guest for 
three days after his departure from their camp. 
Their tents are woven of black goats’ hair by the 
Bedouin women and are almost impervious to rain. 
They are stretched over poles, one side being left 
open to a height of five or six feet. The costume of 
the Bedouins is a coarse, striped mantle of native 
manufacture ; on the head is a gay silk handkerchief 
with small tassels pendent. These garments are often 
worn with a native dignity and gracefulness of man- 
ner rare in civilized society, and belie our modern ex- 
pression “street Arabs.” Although the Bedouins live 
simply, some of them are very wealthy. Thesheikh 
of the tribe in the region where we traveled was Mo- 
hammed ed-Dhihy. Two of his wives have separate 
tents, one entertains in European and the other in 
Arabian style. He furnishes a large number of camels 
annually to the Pasha of Damascus for the pilgrim 
caravan. On one occasion this sheikh was invited to 
speak in the Beyrout school, and he chose for his 
theme the advantages of education. 

The Bedouin pastures were brilliant with wild 
flowers, growing in separate fields of color; in one 
spot the landscape was red, in another white or yel- 
low, while the next meadows were blue and pink. 
Among the most familiar flowers were buttercups, 


daisies, tulips, anemonies, cowslips, convolvuli, mary- 
golds, poppies, and forget-me-nots. These were va- 
ried by long belts and groups of evergreen oak, 
shrubberies of hawthorn, ilex and myrtle. There 
were many remains of stone fences and walls of old 
terraces, indicating that this country has once been 
populated. Now and then we found traces of an old 
Roman road. 

We were late in reaching Kuneitirah, where 
the rest of the caravan was encamped. Our 
dragoman went ahead, firing his pistol occasionally, 
to indicate to us the way inthe darkness. We found 
the tents pitched amidst the ruins of a village con- 
taining tanks, stables, vaulted chambers, a mosque 
and portions of 100 houses. The pilgrims were en- 
livening the solitude with Arabic singing and 
merr-ymaking. We were glad to seek the hospitable 
welcome of their camp fires and join in their festivi- 
ties, after our lonely ride, although we could not 
sing in their tongue. 

On the following day we came to the river Phar- 
par which flows in a winding course between high 
cliffs, those on one side being limestone, on the other 
voleanic rock with basaltic columns. Ina little glen 
beyond were heaps of small stones and thorn- bushes 
garnished with hundreds of rags. This is a favorite 
haunt of Druze and Arab robbers. The stones, it is 
said, mark the graves of murdered travelers, the rags 
are placed as offerings by those who escape un- 
harmed. 

At last the white minarets and domes of a beauti- 
ful city rose before us, from the midst of the green- 
est verdure. We were approaching Damascus, which 
the Arabs regard as an earthly Paradise, and were 
standing where a tradition as old as the Crusades 
fixes the scene of St. Paul’s conversion, although 
there is nothing in the scriptural accounts to identify 
the spot. A little later we rode under the gateway 
of the ancient city, which appeared so attractive 
from without. Cora A. BENNESON. 


ADDRESS BY AARON M. POWELL. 
WE are just at the close of a season of joy in our own 
and other countries, wherever Christian influence 
has made itself felt; observed in particular and ex- 
ceptional degree as a season of good will. It isan 
era in which we are accustomed, each in our own 
way, to celebrate the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is wonderful to think of the power this exerts over 
the minds and hearts of so many millions of people, 
diverse in language, diverse in many customs; un- 
known personally to each other, and yet all touched 
as with one accord, by this kindly love and Christian 
spirit of good will. It is an era of gift-making, an 
era of gift-receiving. How our hearts have been 
touched anew, I trust, by this manifestation which 
came to each and all of us recently in this era! 

We knew we had this friendship-loving condition, 
but have we not, all of us, felt ourselves under re- 
newed obligations to those loved ones by what has 
transpired? Some of these gifts may have been 
costly and precious in money value, some of them 


1at Swarthmore College, First month 13, 1889. From steno- 
graphic notes by George H. Bartram. 
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may not have been particularly noticeable in that re- 
spect, yet I think in the last analysis we have to ac- 
knowledge that they have been appreciated more or 
less, accordingly as we have felt the manifestation to 
represent the heart. 

Christianity truly and practically is not a religion 
for the rich and well-to-do. It is a religion of the 
poor and needy. A feature of it which makes the 
Christmas time to these everywhere the period of 
so much significance and enjoyment. Oh! if the 
Christmas time could be made to cover all the time. 
If in spirit Christmas day could become every day, 
what a transformation indeed would be witnessed in 
man’s life. 

A beautiful little child was one day taking her 
lunch, when a bright ray of sunlight streamed 
through the window and fell across a dish in front of 
her. It attracted her attention. Directly she caught 
up her spoon and went through the motion of dip- 
ping up the sunshine and swallowing it, and then 
exclaimed: “O Mamma! I have swallowed a spoon- 
ful of sunshine.” And her joyous laughter could be 
heard throughout the house. Suppose we could all 
swallow this sunshine of the spirit of the Master. 

You who listen this morning are mainly students. 
You are working faithfully with lessons, some of 
them tedious and troublesome, I dare say, to master. 
But you are in earnest. I sympathize with you in 
this labor with all my heart. Standing at my point 
of view, farther on the journey of life, I think it may 
be possible for me to see how this work here in the 
environment of Swarthmore is destined to enlarge 
the horizon of your vision in many ways; and what 
the work of the world will be to you and your rela- 
tion to it in the future, because of your sojourn and 
labor here. 

From the beginning, before the college walls were 
completed, I have been an interested and sympa- 
thetic visitor here. And being a member of the 
society under whose auspices the college was founded, 
have had very great interest in the progress of its 
work. But I think if I were asked why, in contrast 
with other institutions equal in intellectual oppor- 
tunities and provided especially with wealth, I 
should answer because I believe that with the intel- 
lectual training you are receiving here, you are also 
receiving this heart training, this spiritual culture 
in the natural and philosophical sense, which will 
give you in the journey forward in life the advantage 
over those trained simply in the technical studies. 

I have great faith in education for the mind, but 
I rejoice in the spirit of Christianity that it has 
something in its power for the people who do not 
have your educational advantages. There is some- 
thing in this power of Christian spirit employed by 
Jesus of Nazareth that is for everybody, of all races, 
nations, and conditions. 

On the table of your reading room I saw the North 
American Review, and some of you may have found 
leisure for turning over its pages, within the last two 
or three months, and you may remember an article 
on college life at Harvard, the pioneer among col- 
leges, entitled “The Fast Set of Harvard,” and another 
an answer thereto. As I read them my thoughts 








turned to the young men of Swarth more with grati- 
tude, that here in college life was no place for a “ fast 
set.” And I rejoice that the Society of Friends has 
established here a college to which, with great moral 
safety, young men seeking an education can be sent. 
I do not know in detail, b ut I know enough to know 
of the record of Harvard that it has made, in latter 
years, wrecks of the lives of many young men, mor- 
ally. College life ought not to do that. But college 
life will do it to the extent that the cultivation of the 
spiritual as well as of the intellectual power is 
omitted. 

I was journeying, on one occasion, with my wife, 
over the Catskill mountains. We were overtaken on 
our way in the valley six miles from the mountains 
by one of those summer thunder storms. The doors 
of a farmer’s barn being open it happened we drove 
in for shelter. The proprietor, a genial, kindly man, 
appeared and immediately entered into conversation 
with us. Incidently we mentioned where we had been 
upon the mountain top, and how very much we had 
enjoyed it. Yet during all of his life this man had 
not been to visit it. To him it had no special signifi- 
cance. Just a few months before, there had been 
placed in the hotel at the top of the mountain a large 
range, which, as be told us, took six pairs of horses 
to take up the mountain side. He said he thought 
he would go up to see the range some time. We re- 
spected his reason from his point of view. But sup- 
pose in early life he had had the advantages which 
are yours how very different his surroundings would 
have seemed to him in so many ways. I only relate 
it to you to illustrate what a transforming power edu- 
cation in the wide sense has. 

Among the sacred messages, some of which we 
had just now given to us in your sentiments, it is 
plainly stated that we individually are the temples 
of God, that his spirit abides in us. And such a 
message has wonderful import for us if we know that 
we are the temples of God and his spirit abides in us. 
Another message of great significance was given by 
a young man: “Young man, make your record clean.” 

When this college training of yours is ended, 
when you enter earnestly upon the work of the 
world, you will be needed not only and chiefly in the 
business of life, but much more in that sphere where - 
in great and true feelings obtain the results. I look 
to Swarthmore for young men and young women 
who will be equipped not only for business purposes 
and the ordinary events of man’s employment, but 
equipped with power for doing good in the world. 

We are each architects, continually devising good 
or ill according to that which we eherish and en- 
courage. If our thoughts are turned downward to 
the sensual and unclean, we are evil achitects of our 
own characters. And we are shutting out the sun- 
shine of life which may come in to calm our lives 
and strengthen our characters. There will come a 
time in the life of every individual when the calls 
seem to be many, when suffering and trials come. 
It is then more especially that we need this spiritual 
resource. . 

Some of you have plants growing in your win- 
dows at this mid-winter season. If you watch them 
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you will find them turning toward the light all the 
time. They are reaching toward the window, not to 
thecentre of theroom. There is the mighty, unseen, 
but very real power which is drawing these plants 
continually to the window. They turn to the light. 
God has not favored the plants over ourselves. As 
they turn to the light for strength and growth, it is 
His richest blessing to us that we also may turn our 
hearts to His light for strength and growth. 


From Friends’ Review. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF FRIENDS IN THE 
SOUTH OF FRANCE: 
Amona the deeply interesting pages of French his- 
tory are those detailing the struggles of the people of 
the Cevennes against the short-sighted and cruel 
policy of Louis XIV. 

The people of this part of France have been char- 
acterized by a tendency toward what the Romanists 
call “heresy.” They are descendants of the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses, conspicuous for their opposi- 
tion to papal assumption before Calvin and Luther 
began their work. During the darkest ages of 
Popery they were powerful; so formidable were they 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, that Pope Innocent 
III. planned an expedition against them. Having 
inherited a hatred of the idolatrous practices of the 
Church of Rome and a love of freedom of conscience 
which this Church denies, it was not surprising that 
the Edict of Nantes should have been a precious 
legacy. 

Though this Edict, issued by Henri IV., granted 
to Protestants liberty of conscience, yet there was a 
suggestion that matters did not stand as that mon- 
arch hoped they one day might. In the words of 
the decree, it has “‘ pleased God that prayer and ado- 
ration, if not given as yet in the same form, may be 
done at least in the same intention.” Yet its nullifi- 
cation meant to all dissenters death, dissimulation, 
or recantation of their religious doctrines. 

Those who would not submit to the will of the 
king were persecuted, some imprisoned, others 
killed in the most horrible manner. But these peo- 
ple in whose veins flowed the blood of the martyrs, 
could not be crushed or annihilated by persecution. 

Denied liberty to worship openly they hold their 
meetings in secret places; are their children shut up 
in convents and instructed by Roman Catholics, as 
oceasion allows the faithful parents seek all the 
more to instil in the hearts of their offspring a hatred 
of the idolatrous and infamous practices of their 
teachers. Legal enactments may close steeple-houses 
and disperse assemblies, but he whom the Truth 
makes free cannot be thus enslaved. 

Not in patient submission, however, ara these 
grievances borne. A strange drama is to be enacted. 
A handful of persons, mostly peasants, rise in arms 
against the powerful Louis XIV. with his trained 
officers, well equipped and disciplined troops. These 
revolters, who came to be called Camisards, proba- 
bly from the gown which they wore, felt that they 
were fighting for their just rights, and like the chil- 
dren of Israel, asked a blessing on their endeavors. 
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Did they succeed in battle they gave thanks, if con- 
quered they asked that Divine help would not for- 
sake them. They considered that they were led for- 
ward by divine guidance. If it were an occasion of 
great importance they knelt in prayer, when some 
one among them, as they believed, was given an in- 
spiration. To this they listened and then obeyed, 
whether to go forward or to tarry. Yet, as one of 
their historians states, their religion was animated 
less by the love of Christ dying upon the cross to 
atone for the sins of the world than horror for the 
Pope, whom they call Antichrist. They chose the 
texts for their sermons oftener from the Old Testa- 
ment than from the New, and led their followers to 
the foot of Sinai because they were too embittered to 
lead them to the foot of Calvary. They were at this 


time in the Cevennes what the Israelites were in the 
desert. 


Among these people, so ardent and zealous for 
what they believed, were some who comprehended 
the inconsistency of taking up arms to obtain the 
right to worship the Prince of Peace. These wrote 
frequent letters to their brethren in arms which 
Court thinks were the means of putting an end to 
the massacres by the Camisards and the real reason 
for which they spared the lives of four or five curates 
who were in their power. Very sympathetic, yet 
clear was the advice given. “ We even confess,” 
says oue of these missives, “in long and excessive 
tribulations like yours it is very difficult to resist the 
impetuous feelings of our natures, which rise in the 
depth of our hearts in spite of ourselves and cause 
us to render evil for evil. We feel for you that you 
are thus proved, but you are Christians, reformed 
Christians, and if you have not entirely forgotten 
what the ministers of God have formerly taught 
you, you can remember that they preached to you 
continually that hypocrisy and lying are not right 
for the children of the God of trutb ; that the vio- 
lence of your enemies does not excuse yours and 
that their crimes do not authorize you to commit the 
like. Perhaps you think that those who burn 
churches and kill priests destroy superstition and 
idolatry. Perhaps you expect your deliverance and 
the reéstablishment of the service of God. Blind 
that you are, have you forgotten that it is never per- 
mitted to do evil for evil in order to attain the good ; 
that you are not under the ancient law, which is se- 
vere following the murderous letter, but that you 
are under the new law whose author says that He 
wills not the death of a sinner, but that he should be 
converted and should live. It is from God’s arm, 
and not from yours that we must hope for the end of 
your captivity. Try to obtain this by the sanctity of 


a good life and not by the works of darkness which 
you do.” 


These more enlightened Camisards were opposed 
to the use of oaths, believed in silent worship, and 
acknowledged that ministry only which comes from 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. During these per- 
ilous times they were obliged to meet in concealed 
places, and it was the easier for them thus to worship 
as they had no reverence for steeple houses. In 
common with other Protestants, as well as for their 
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peculiar beliefs, they suffered persecution, some even 
martyrdom. 


Very interesting and instructive is it to note the 
similarity of experience between these truly con- 


vinced, though unknown Friends, and that of 


Friends in England and America. One of their 
number, who was imprisoned because he had a gift 
in the ministry, being asked who he was, replied, “I 
am a messenger sent by Providence to call you to re- 
pentance and to renounce your vain wisdom, the 
corrupt fruit of your depraved imaginations. I am 
one of those ignorant people who have no other in- 
struction, no other light than that with which God 
illuminates our spirits. I am one of those stones 
which cry out to awaken you from your slumbers in 


order that you may know the will of the King of 


kings who speaks in the inmost of your hearts.” An- 
other of these martyrs, in the midst of great agony, 
prayed for his persecutors. His sentence declared 
that his offense had been “that he had instructed 
young people in fanatical practices, and that he had 
impiously boasted that God had shed His Holy 
Spirit in his heart.” To his friends he gave this ad- 
vice: “The Lord has commanded us to quit the 
dark works of idolatry and to worship Him in the 
pure spirit of truth. And so far from authorizing 
murder, flames, and persecution, He has enjoined us 
by His Son to suffer violence without revenge and to 
rejoice when men speak evil of us falsely.” The of- 
fense of ancther who was condemned to die was that 
he had preached by inspiration of fanaticism. 

Persecution continued to rage, and the outraged 
Protestants remained in arms until Marshal de 
Montrevel was forced to make terms with the chief 
of the Camisards, Cavalier. Since then these Friends 
have not been openly persecuted. Thus for prob- 
ably more than a century this isolated band main- 
tained their principles. Not until the time of the 
American revolution had they, so far as appears, any 
knowledge of the existence of a Society professing 
the same religious views as themselves. 

At the time of the difficulty between France and 
England, during the American revolution, the own- 
ers of some vessels in which an English Friend had 
a share, determined to arm these ships. At the close 
of the war this Friend received his share of French 
prizes taken. He could not consistently accept such 
gain, and advertised in France for the rightful own- 
ers of his portion of the booty, giving his reasons as 
a Friend for so doing. The little body in France, it 
is said, thus learned of the existence of their breth- 
ren in England. Communication was opened be- 
tween them, and George Dillwyn, Sarah Grubb, and 
Mary Dudley were seut as a deputation to Langue- 
doc. Later, London Yearly Meeting took this com- 
pany of French Friends into membership, and they 
now have the discipline of this yearly meeting. 
They have two quarterly meetings, one at Nimes, the 
other at Congenies. To the great satisfaction of 
some concerned parents, a school for the daughters 
of Friends has been opened, under the fostering care 
of English Friends. 

Though the French Friends are not so numerous 
as formerly, being in the neighborhood of fifty, and 
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have fewer ministers than in early days, there are, 
however, concerned and earnest ones who through 
difficulties and discouragements give to the people the 
messages entrusted to them by the great Head of the 
Church. Very interesting and impressive was it to 
meet in an upper room with the little band of disci- 
ples at Fontanés, there to wait for the blessing of the 
risen Saviour. 

Their meetings in this place are held in the house 
of one of their members—an historical abode. At the 
back part of this same house is a room without win- 
dows and with the entrance concealed as much as 
possible. Here the early Friends were accustomed 
to meet. The circumstances under which they as- 
semble are changed. No longer do the troops of a 
king disturb their gatherings and force them to at- 
tend mass. Nevertheless persecution exists, not 
avowed, and perhaps for this reason more subtle and 
insidious in its workings, more difficult to combat and 
harder to withstand. Few in numbers, misunder- 
stood even by their Protestant brethren, hated by 
their Roman Catholic neighbors, not an easy matter 
is it to bea true Friend. The same spirit which led 
the Romanists to persecute in early days, still lives. 
The priest at Fontanés harangues against the Protes- 


tants, so that those who would be friendly to their 


townspeople of another belief are constantly stirred 
to animosity. 

One of the principles for which these Friends 
have had most to suffer is in regard to war. Asis 
well known, all the young men when of age serve in 
the French army. Several young Friends have left 
the country to avoid conscriptions. This arouses the 
resentment of the neighbors, who do not understand 
the motive which prompts to this action. Formerly 
Friends paid for substitutes, but now they either 
leave France, or, as has been done in some instances, 
serve their time. One of those who entered the 
army stated that he would much prefer to suffer for 
his principles. Circumstances over which he had no 
control forbade him this alternative. Though they 
have served their time the trouble does not end here, 
as all Frenchmen are soldiers until forty years of 
age, and they are called out at certain times to drill. 
It is interesting and instructive to note how firmly 
planted and how well comprehended, even by the 
young, are Friends’ principles. Descended from a 
people who have been characterized by a dislike to 
religious forms and ceremonies and upholding a purer 
life and mode of worship, no wonder is it that they 
long for a land of promise—a land where they and 
their families may dwell together in peace, and 
where they may find those of the same household of 
faith, with whom they may take sweet counsel. To 
America some of these Friends look as their future 
home, one family having already come. Their Ameri- 
can brethren have a privilege which comes to few in 
these days, to accord a hearty welcome to the de- 
scendants of a long line of martyrs and valiant up- 
holders of Truth—a privilege to help them realize 
the hope for which they willingly leave home and 
friends and native land. J.J. W. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 10. 
THIRD MONTHS 10, 1889. 
THE CHILD-LIKE SPIRIT. 


GOLDEN Text :—‘* Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein.” —Mark 10: 15. 


READ Mark 9: 33-42. 

Jesus, pursuing his journey southward, teaching and 
healing, and comforting the people who throng about 
him out of all the towns and villages through which 
his route lay, comes again to Capernaum, where his 
home was,and where he was accustomed to teach 
those who came to him. Here he called the atten- 
tion of the twelve to what had occurred among them 
during their journey, and querying as to the import 
of that about which they disputed, they were 
ashamed or unwilling to expose the weakness that 
they had yielded to. Doubtless the knowledge Jesus 
had imparted to them of the purpose and result of 
the work they were engaged in had developed some 
ideas associated with the establishment of a kingdom 
and the place each should occupy under Jesus as the 
king. That such questions were agitated among them 
is shown by the petition of Salome for chief places 
for her two sons, and from the inquiry addressed to 
Jesus, “ Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?” 

Took a little child. Whata deep lesson was here 
given; the little child—so helpless, so dependent, so 
confiding. How could these ambitious men, striving 


between themselves as to where the place of each 
should be in the Messiah’s kingdom, accept the 


meaning? How could they see that in being of no 
account, in leavingtheir future tothe great Dispenser 
of all Good, and in child-like confidence trusting to 
his guidance and care, they would find their true 
places in hisservice? The lesson is as hard to under- 
stand now as it was then, and many have to hold 
their peace, as did these disciples, because they are 
self-condemned. 

We saw one casting out devils. There were those 
then, as there are still in the world, who claim to do 
many things in the name of the Lord, who show but 
little evidence of their being under his direction. 
The reproof of Jesus teaches that whatever is done 
that is a good work must not be condemned, though 
he who does it is not one with us. It acknowledges 
that broad spirit of tolerance which only questions 
the motive when the result is evil. The smallest 
deed of kindness, if done for the love of doing good— 
for the Christ principle which is the spring of all 
goodness—shall not pass unrewarded. This is the 
basis of all good that we may do, one for another. 
It must have its beginning in the same divine love 
that sent the Beloved Son into the world, that all 
might learn the sweet lessons of charity and love 
from his self-sacrificing devotion to the welfare of the 
whole human family. 


The natural characteristics of children are inno- 
cence and humility. Jesus teaches that the kingdom 
of Heaven is within us, and it is necessary to become 
as little children,—humble, trusting and innocent, be- 
fore we can know this heavenly condition. As the 


little child confides in and trusts its earthly parent, 
so must we our Heavenly Parent. 

The child is entirely helpless without its parents, 
or other care-takers. It can not clothe or feed itself, 
and if left alone would soon perish. So the immortal 
soul is dependent upon the Almighty Father. It can- 
not of itself care for itself, but would be blind and 
famished without the Divine care. When the heart 
is kept in a state of child-like purity, the dependence 
upon the Higher Power is constantly felt, and daily 
is sent manna from Heaven for that day’s nourish- 
ment. Thus the Heavenly Father feeds and cares 
for the soul, as the human parent cares for the body 
of his child. The perverse, froward heart that tries 
to act according to its own will, turning from the 
Father’s care, must become again “ like a little child,” 
obedient and teachable, before it can enter into that 
condition of joy and peace which Jesus calls the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Sometimes the study of an innocent child-life wilh 
help us to attain the likeness Jesus asks for ; not only 
innocence, the perfect ignorance of evil, which causes 
the child to confide in all around it, with the su- 
preme faith in its parents, but the child’s ready ac- 
quiescence in the condition of affairs as they are,and 
its usual cheerfulness, its quick forgetting of sorrow, 
are all traits, that, if cultivated in us, will make us 
more readily yield ourselves to the Father’s hand to 
do bis will. 


CRIME INCITED BY THE POSTER-BOARDS. 


Ir we wish our youth to be law-abiding and our land 
to be freed from the rule of irregular violence shown 
in the acts of White Caps and Ku-Klux, we need to 
remove, as far as possible, those influences which 
tend to excite or increase the ready tendencies to re- 
venge in the young. For this end, the following is 
worthy of attention by educators. 

It is probably not often that the utterances of 
that comic paper, “ Punch,” are cited in behalf of 
public morals; but,a few weeks ago (as quoted in 
The Christian, of London) the journal in question re- 
marked as follows, with much seriousness and wis- 
dom, concerning the teaching of brutality as deriva- 
ble from the bill-boards: “Is it not within the 
bounds of probability that to the highly-colored pic- 
torial advertisements to be seen on almost all the 
boardings of London, vividly representing sensa- 
tional scenes of murders, exhibited as ‘the great at- 
tractions’ of certain dramas, the public may be to a 
certain extent indebted for the horrible crimes in 
Whitechapel? We say it most seriously; imagine 
the effect of the gigantic pictures of violence and as- 
sassination by a knife and pistol on the morbid im- 
agination of unbalanced minds. These hideous pic- 
ture-posters are a blot on our civilization.” 

And if this judgment as to the picture-posters on 
the boardings be well taken, does it not equally or 
with greater force apply to the stage-boards them- 
selves, whereon these very realistic blood-curdling 
and brutalizing dramas are enacted to the life? 

But it is by no means necessary to go to London 
to be confronted with startling examples of these 
brutalizing representations. Here in the “City of 
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Brotherly Love,” founded by Penn in deeds of peace 
and with many prayers, have been exhibited at one 
time and within a few days of the writing of this, 
advertisements of three of the theatres, which are of 
the brutal character referred to. Especially horrible 
was that which emanated from the Grand Opera 
House, North Broad street, in which a man, terribly 
excited, was shown clutching an opponent by the 
throat with his left hand, while, with the right, a 
dirk with a foot length of blade was held over the 
uncovered head of the antagonist, and beneath were 
the words, ‘Why don’t I rid the world of this 
wicked man?” Similar ones, issued by the National 
Theatre, were to be seen on the extensive boardings 
on Broad street, nearly opposite the Central High 
School. Such representations have been common 
there, but they present by no means an elevating or 
refining spectacle for the contemplation of the hun- 
dreds of lads who are receiving their education over 
the way at the public expense, nor are they healthily 
suggestive to the multitude of operatives of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and other large manu- 
facturing establishments in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The same may be said likewise of the posters 
issued at the same time by the Standard Theatre on 
South street, where, in a neighborhood noted beyond 
most other localities of the city for drunken, disor- 
derly, and murderous affrays, such portrayals must 
be well calculated to incite to bloody deeds. 

It is well that our police should be vigilant in ar- 
resting all overt law-breakers, even though the of- 
fenders be very small boys who have precociously 
developed into burglars and pistol-pointing highway- 
men. But when we read the startling record of the 
increase of crime, as recently compiled by F. C. 
Wines, and when we learn that, making the due al- 
lowance for improved methods in census taking, and 
for additions to population, crime has nevertheless 
increased in the United States, since the war, not 
less than 33 per cent., we can do no other than admit 
that most earnest heed needs to be given to the elim- 
ination of those things which tend to the making of 
criminals. This consideration appears to have spe- 
cially animated the founder of “The Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades,” just endowed by 
a wealthy citizen of Philadelphia, it being his desire 
that, notwithstanding the practical lapse of the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship “having resulted in many 
young men growing up in idleness, which leads to 
vice and crime, and is fraught with great danger to 
society,” the ways and means may be provided 
whereby “ poor and deserving boys’ may be “ gra- 
tuitously instructed in the rudiments of a good Eng- 
lish education,” and in the knowledge of mechanical 
trades or handicrafts, and so be fitted to become use- 
ful and respected citizens, supporting themselves in 
comfort and decency, instead of being “ condemned 
to idleness and often to dissipation, beggary, and 
crime.” —The Student. 


Sound over all waters, reach out from the lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born. 

— Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HYMNS OF PRAISE. 
WHILE reading over the essays read at the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary of Easton Friends’ meeting, 
N. Y.,on Twelfth month 25th, 1888, the following 
lines in one of them struck me in a forcible manner, 
and called forth the words below: 
“In looking at the backward track, 

One feature grand it seems to lack ; 

No hymn of praise, or song of love 

Rose to the great white throne above.”’ 


Dost think no hymn of praise, 
In days long since gone by 

Rose o’er those ancient, footworn aisles 
To the majesty on high ? 


Dost think because no vocal sound 
Nor organ’s solemn tone 

Struck on the outward human ear 
No praise ascended to the throne ? 

Dost think those human hearts 
Ne’er sang a hymn of praise, 

Because no measured words 
Their outward voice did raise? 

In days of old the “ still small voice ”’ 
Spake to the heart of man. 

Cannot the still small voice of praise 
Reach up to Heaven again? 


The prayer and praise of human hearts | 
Tho’ ne’er in words expressed, 

Will reach that ever list’ning ear 
To whom they are addressed. 


’Tis not the measured vocal words, 
Nor yet the organ’s tone,— 

But ’tis the heart’s sincere desire 
Which rises to the throne. 


First month 29. E. J. Kenyon, 


“Trust in money and you will be poor, however 
much you own; trust in God, and you will be rich 
and the heir of all things, though you have not where 
to lay your head; trust in bodily health, and you 
will die, though you should have all the piysicians 
and remedies in the world at your command; trust 
in Christ, the Prince of Life, and you shall live and 
be happy, though the light of the sun should go out, 
and the visible heavens should pass away. ° 
If I were called upon to go out into the streets and 
highways, to stand in the noisy manufactory or the 
crowded market-place, to enter the saloons of fashion 
and the mansions of wealth, and teach men, as I 
might find them in either place, the first lesson of 
human happiness in the fewest words, I would say 
love thyself last, praise thyself never, try more to 
interest yourself in others than others in you, envy 
nobody, despise nobody, be willing to take the lowest 
place, and then strive to make it the highest by fill- 
ing it well. Hear the voice which says ‘ Learn of Me, 
for I am lowly’; the good words of truth live and 
give life to the world; they may be shut up in pris- 
ons, but no fetters can bind them; they may be cast 
into the fire, but can’t be burnt; they may be thrown 
overboard into the depths of the sea, but they can 
not be drowned. May God be with you all is my 
prayer.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 2, 1889. 
SELF-RESTRAINT A PRESENT DUTY. 
Tue denial of self is an essential of Christianity. 
There can be no doubt of this. Whether or not the 
renunciation is to be absolute, the sacrifice complete, 
there must be ‘a distinct control and denial of the 
natural self-hood. It is, doubtless, “a hard saying” 
that this should be so. When Jesus, answering}fi- 
nally the rich young man who accosted him in the 
borders of Juda, advised him to sell his}great pos- 
sessions, give the avails to the poor, and follow him, 
he put the case in the strongest form, and made the 
cross of the heaviest, so that the questioner turned 

sorrowfully away. 

Yet to the seeker after Truth a rule {of self- 
restraint, and even of self-sacrifice, does not appear 
unreasonably harsh. To such discipline, indeed, the 
character which seeks the approval of its Inward 
Guide extends a welcome. It must be within the 
experience of every one that his better spirit shrinks 
instinctively from self-indulgence, and turns with 
readiness toward self-denial. The one seems like 
living for narrow and mean ends, the other for broad 
and worthy ones. One appears to bear perishable 
fruit, the other imperishable. One gives the promise 
of the pleasure of the moment, but the other of a 
loftier and more lasting reward. 





It cannot be, therefore, that some measure of this 
Christian duty will be found unreasonably hard. 
It is not too much to expect, even in Our own day, 
that those who strive and aspire should voluntarily 
renounce some part of the pleasures which lie at their 
feet, and so should help make for themselves a charac- 
ter and for their age an example that will tend to re- 
strain mankind from slipping downward to the sen- 
sual and material, the selfish and unchristian. The 
response which the better spirit makes to the pro- 
posal of self-restraint is a power strong enough, even 
in the presence of pleasures and excitements, luxu- 
ries and indulgences, to sustain a sincere effort for a 
higher and worthier life. 

Compared with a century ago, ours is an age of 
luxury. The amazing progress of the civilized world 
in all material things has revolutionized the condi- 
tions of life. Yet the restraint of self is the same 
duty as before, and the need of it is only increased 
by the outward temptations to its abandonment. 


Tue following notice is sent us from the Friends 
of Baltimore : 

The new Friends’ meeting-house in Baltimore is 
now about completed. It is proposed to hold the 
first meeting therein on First-day the 10th of Third 
month at 11 o’clock a.m.; the following day at 10 
a.m. being the time of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. 
This notice is given with the view that Friends gen- 
erally may have information on a subject of some in- 
terest to all of our members and also to many others 
who may be connected with Friends, and that. any 
who may feel a concern to attend at this time will 
receive a kindly welcome by Baltimore Friends. 


DEATHS. 


BRADBURY.—Harriet A. Bradbury, of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, New York, passed from works to re- 
wards on Fifth-day, First month 31st, 1889, in the 84th 
year of her age. 

It was not until the year 1883 when my husband and I 
were attending Genesee Yearly Meeting, that I became ac- 
quainted with this dear Friend. Arriving at her home late 
at night, entire strangers, the warm welcome we received 
stamped upon us the example of her genuine hospitality. 
And when in retrospect I contemplate the beautiful char- 
acter of one whose whole life appeared to be that of labor 
and love, and a willing sacrifice for others, calling her out 
in loving sympathy to all, even to those in the by-ways and 
hedges; it seems fitting that this testimonial should be 
given that others may be encouraged to faithfulness to the 
calls of duty. 

Being left a widow in early life, without children, a 
notable part of her beautiful work was that she immedi- 
ately adopted four of her deceased sister's children, whom 
she reared with the Christian care that none but a true 
mother-beart could give. 

But it was not to these motherless little ones alone that 
her efficient care extended ; being in Toledo, Ohio, whilst 
the cholera was devastating that town, she devoted her 
time to the sick and dying, going from house to house 
until the scourge was stayed. And during the late war 
she was often found by the bedside of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, administering not only to their physical comfort 
but to their spiritual needs as well, sometimes taking them 
to her home for better accommodations, and to one who 
was severely wounded she gave shelter for two years until 
health was restored and she had procured a good situation 
for him. 

A woman of culture, fine taste, and deep religious ex- 
perience, twenty years ago she organized a F. D. S., her in- 
terest never flagging as superintendent and teacher until 
about a year before her death, when the infirmities of age 
disqualified her for the position. 

At a suitable age, to suitable companions, her nieces 
married, and left their foster-home, whilst the brother re- 
mained a great comfort in her declining years, and her 
willing support with his strong arm until the peaceful close 
of her well-spent life. The children of her adoption were 
all favored to watch by her side in her last moments, prov- 
ing by unabated love their appreciation of what she had 
been tothem. Beautiful in life—serene in death. 

“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth, yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 

R. M. T. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 

CLOUD.—In Philadelphia, Second month 20th, 1889, at 
the residence of her son, J. Cooper Cloud, Sarah F., widow 
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of Benjamin Cloud, in her 67th year; a member of the 
other body of Friends. 

HAINES.—At his residence, near Pendleton, Ind., Sec- 
ond month 17th, 1889, of consumption, Charles Haines, in 
the 80th year of hisage ; for many years an esteemed elder 
of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 

KEYSER.—In Philadelphia, Second month 16th, 1889, 
James D. Keyser,in his 7lst year, son-in-law of the late 
William Webster. 

LUKENS.—Second month 19th, 1889, of diptheria, Bar- 
clay Walton, child of Samuel C., and Adele E. Lukens, 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel 
phia, aged 2 years. 10 months, 21 days. 

McCLUEN.—In Media, Second-day, Second month ‘18th, 
1889, Mary Anna, wife of George R. McCluen. 

NEWLIN.—At Roxborough, Philada., Second month 
21st, 1889, Sarah A., wife of the late Jesse Newlin, in her 
8lst year. 

PARKER.—On Seventh-day, Second month 16th, 1889, 
at his residence, near Mickleton. N. J., George Parker, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, in his 76th year; a member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

PARRY.—In Philadelphia, Second month 22d, 1889, 
Jacob Parry, aged 83 years. 

POTTS.—Near Fort Washington, Pa., Second month 22d, 
1889, Elias Hicks Potts, in his 59th year. 

WALTER.—Eliza V. Walter, aged 86 years, departed 
this life on 15th of Second month, 1889. 

A brief sketch of the life of this Friend is well deserv- 
ing a space in the columns of the INTELLIGENCER. She 
was born at Catawissa, Penna., and died at her residence 
on Runnymede Farm, near Bear Gap, Pa. 

Her father, Dr. Gilbert E. Hicks, was a prominent phy- 
sician in his day,apd had an extensive practice gver a very 
large territory. In her younger days it frequently became 
her duty to compound many medicines for use in his pro- 
fession, as there were no drug stores in those early days. 
She thus acquired a considerable knowledge of medicine 
which was a benefit to her in after years. She received an 
excellent education for those times and was well versed in 
English classics, and familiar with standard authors of 
that period. She was a life-long member of the Religious 
Society of Friends, and was liberal in her religious views 
but firmly settled in her convictions and consistent in her 
life, and placed but little value on display. 

For many years and even up to a few days before her 
death, she kept a full diary of local events, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Shamokin Herald, the leading pa- 
per of the nearest town. 

She was in good health until a short time ago, when 
she coutracted a severe cold which turned into pneumonia 
and terminated her life. During the few days of her last 
illness she conversed calmly and cheerfully to those who 
called to see her and seemed perfectly satisfied to answer 
the summons when it should come,and passed away peace- 
fully as if retiring to her evening rest. She was interred 
at the ancient burial ground of Friends at Catawissa, 
where a number of her kindred are at rest. Oo. 

LYDIA T. MATHER. 

A Tribute to the memory of Lydia T. Mather, who de- 
parted this life Twelfth month 27th, 1888. 

Her bright and happy disposition drew toward her a 
large circle of friends, and the characteristics of her true 
and noble womanhood held them by the chains of un- 
broken love and affection. She always saw the silver lin- 
ings to the dark clouds of affliction, and a word was ever 
ready upon her lips to cheer and encourage those with 


whom she mingled. If at any time a slighting or slan- 
derous word reached her ear of the absent she ever had 
ready a gentle reply to shield the accused and silence the 
accuser. 

When in conversation with this dear Friend some few 
months before her death, in questioning why so great a 
sorrow had entered their family in the death of a near 
relative, she sweetly answered, ‘We must not question, 
all is for the best.” Although we knew it had been a 
sorrow that had shed its mantle of loneliness around her 
heart, as well as others, yet it had drawn her nearer to her 
God. While in the waning months,of her life the prayer 
of many dear friends was, “Oh spare her, Father, to us a 
little longer,” her’s was, ‘‘ Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” Sweetly and silently has her spirit passed through 
the dark valley to “ new pastures ” and a peaceful, happy 
home. 

Gwynedd, Second month 18, 1889. 


LITERATURE FOR THE STUDY OF 
FRIENDS. 


Tue following private letter, from which we omit 
names of persons and places, as far as possible, has 
been received by one of the editors of the InTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, and will be privately replied to. 
We think, however, its statements and inquiries are 
suggestive, and may be of interest to many others. 
The writer says : 
“ Feeling that thee is interested in isolated Friends 
ance is my excuse for addressing thee. Iam 
here with my two sons, who I hope will be able to 
go through a full college course, and entirely away 
from Friends, but for the first time in my life have 
found an incentive to study up the history and prin- 
ciples of our Society. It comes in this way: in the 
Sabbath School which we attended Mr. —, son of 
the distinguished Boston minister and author, has a 
class of students, and my son being one of the num- 
ber my attention has been especially called to it, 
They are this winter studying a history of different 
Christian denominations, and spent two sittings on 
Friends, after which, to my surprise, I found from 
talking with a member of the class, a bright, intelli- 
gent young man, who is descended from generations 
of Baptist preachers, that they had really learned 
very little about our Society. He asked me more 
than one question which I felt far from able to an- 
swer and I at once determined if possible to get some 
books and study up the subject. Later, speaking to 
Mr. ——, he expressed a great desire for further in- 
formation and assistance in obtaining books. I have 
given him some late copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, containing articles which I felt were repre- 
sentative of our body of Friends, and their work, 
and also Samuel M. Janney’s little work, ‘Summary 
of Christian Doctrines’. I want, most, to get an un- 
biased history of the Separation of 1827, and a con- 
densed account of the Society before that time, and 
I thought thee might be able to advise me concern- 
ing different works, or send me copies of books on 
hand for distribution, and also tell me where to ob- 
tain others at least cost. I have learned that a copy 
of the Life of Tbomas Ellwood may be had for 
twenty cents, and I have sent for a copy of ‘A Reason- 
able Faith.’ I once had Benjamin Hallowell’s inter- 
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esting Autobiography, but gave it to an acquaintance 
in the South, who wished to learn more of Friends. 
“In selecting our books we must look to brevity, 
for these earnest students are the busiest of people, 
with a great variety of subjects claiming their atten- 
tion, and also keep in mind that in this case it is 
history we want, not proselyting literature. 
I suppose of course George Fox’s Journal is the best 
work, but it is both voluminous and expensive. 
How about Janney’s Life of Fox? Barclay’s ‘Apol- 
ogy’ seems always to be highly commended, but I 
am not familiar with it.” 


Noting the inquiries of our correspondent, those 
implied as well as those directly stated, we make a 
few suggestions in response, which may have a gen- 
eral interest. As a doctrinal discussion of the ground 
held by early Friends, there is no authority superior 
and perhaps none equal, to Robert Barclay’s “Apol- 
ogy.” It has been frequently reprinted, both in this 
country and in England, and can be had, (of Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia), 
as low as 60 cents, by mail. The “Apology” is best 
suited for patient and laborious students, who have 
time carefully to read and consider its scholastic and 
logical processes. Written two centuries ago, in 
some points it has suffered something by the better 
and fuller understanding of the sources of the Scrip- 
tures, and by the more careful translations which 
have been made of them, but in most respects its 
perception of the truth is remarkable, and its treat- 
ment of the fundamental questions of religion is 
broad and able. In two particulars essential to the 
faith of Friends it is both sound and strong—i. ¢., the 
universality of the divine principle in the soul, and 
the secondary, though confirmatory, authority of the 
Scriptures. 

For a fair and concise statement of the circum- 
stances of the “ Separation ” of 1827, the chapters de- 
voted to that subject in the fourth volume of Jan- 
ney’s History of Friends are sufficient and satisfac- 
tory. They do not, however, throw a searching 
light upon the question as to how much of doctrinal 
divergence there actually was between the two bodies 
which date their separate existence from that time, 
and this can scarcely be ascertained very clearly 
from any printed works with which we are familiar. 
The views held by leading Friends of our body at 
that time, including Dr. Joseph Parrish, Dr. William 
Gibbons, and others may be learned from pamphlets 
which are in print and can conveniently be had. 
Much light is thrown upon the perils of extreme 
doctrinal disputation by acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the “ Beacon” controversy in England, (soon 
after the Separation here), and by the several divis- 
ions that have taken place in the “ Orthodox” body 
in this country. But a good understanding of all 
these is only to be had by acquaintance with a large 
body of literature, including periodicals as well as 
books. 

No one has better exemplified and defined ,the 
position of Friends, as understood by our body, than 
Samuel M. Janney, in his numerous books. His 
lives of Penn and Fox, his History of Friends, and 
his minor writings, are all marked by a catholic 
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spirit, a deep Christian earnestness, a liberal scholar- 
ship, and a good literary ability. Taken altogether, 
his contributions to the literature of Friends are the 
most important and valuable made within the pres- 
ent century, by any one writer, and their modern 
form and style render them valuable for reading and 
study in the present day. 

We venture to add here, what has repeatedly 
been said in these pages, that the religious and de- 
votional poems of John G. Whittier, especially those 
written in the last twenty years, are sound Quaker- 
ism,and should be acceptable, refreshing, and sus- 
taining to every real follower of George Fox. A se- 
lection of these ought to be made ina volume for the 
use of those who love the principles of our Society. 
He is a member of New England Yearly Meeting, of 
the “ Orthodox ” branch, but he stands with a steady 
and serene faith upon the great foundation of Truth 
to which George Fox called the world, and which 
logically makes impossible a lapse into the outward- 
ness and literalness of mere man- “made theology. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuis meeting was held at Albany on the 18th of 
Second month. We were favored with the company 
of Sunderland P. Gardner, of Farmington, N. Y.; 
Thomas Foulke, of New York City ; and Philip Dor- 
land, of Saratoga; also one friend each, from Easton, 
Stanford, Purchase, and Shrewsbury quarterly meet- 
ings. The meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
Seventh-day afternoon, was well attended. Our 
dear aged friend 8. P. Gardner gave to us in the full- 
ness of Gospel love blessed truths overflowing from 
a heart rich in the experience of spiritual things. 

On First-day morning at the usual hour the meet- 
ing-house was well-filled by a closely attentive audi- 
ence. The solemn silence was broken by S. P. 
Gardner beginning with the thought that Love and 
Peace are attributes of God, not Anger and Strife, and 
speaking at some length touching upon different 
points of doctrine, as held by Friends, supporting by 
Scripture text and parable, every assertion made, and 
thus setting aside erroneous views concerning the 
life and mission of Jesus, and the relation he bore to 
his Heavenly Father, and the human family. 

A meeting was held at 7.30 o’clock on First-day 
evening which was nearly as well attended as in the 
morning. Friend Gardner again bore precious testi- 
mony, one prominent thought being that the growth 
and development of our spiritual natures is carried 
on justin proportion as we are obedient to the re- 
vealings of Divine Truth in the soul, and as we are 
gradually led into the practice one after another of 
all the Christian virtues, there is prepared and opened 
up for us successive mansions in the Father’s house, 
and his blessed presence continues to abide with us 
even here. Hecontinued to speak for an hour with 
wonderful clearness and force, and it may well be 
said of him, as of one of old “ The people heard him 
gladly.” 

Thomas Foulke followed, speaking earnestly of 
the manifest desire on the part of many to enquire 
and know the way of salvation, and he said the con- 
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ditions which Jesus gave to the young man in former 
times, hold true to-day. We are to part with all our 
possessions or whatever it be that comes between us 
and our soul’s best interests. 

On Second-day at the meeting-house it was 
snowing rapidly, yet very few even of the elderly 
Friends were absent for that reason. All thought of 
discomfort was soon lost in the kindly handshaking 
and cordial greeting of dear friends not often with 
us. As we gathered into the quiet, Philip Dorland 
arose with the strong, earnest desire that all hearts 
might be willing to come under the molding influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, thus becoming instruments 
in God’s hands for good. He spoke of his past life 
shadowed and darkened by blind and willful disobe- 
dience, now flooded with light and joy, through the 
blessed influence of a dear, departed mother, and the 
pure life and correct teachings of a noble father. 

8S. P. Gardner followed, and as this dear aged 
friend again stood before us, bearing the weight of 
more than four-score years, yet standing erect and 
firm, with voice clear and plain, with argument alike 
convincing and persuasive, like some apostle of the 
olden times, he bore a message of God’s truth to 
every heart. 

Thomas Foulke followed briefly in words of earn- 
est exhortation, after which the business of the 
meeting was taken up in joint session and concluded 
in harmony, with an added feeling of deep gratitude 
that in our thus assembling we had been so abun- 


dantly blessed and strengthened. 
M. J. Hoaa. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tuis was held at Bald Eagle, (Unionville), Centre 
Co., Pa., Second month 18th. On account of the in- 
clement weather the several meetings were not as 
large as usual, but we should not become discouraged, 
as the blessing is to the few as well as the many. We 
notice several standard bearers of the past of this 
meeting having passed on to their reward. There 
were several representatives from all the monthly 
meetings comprising this quarter. John J. Cornell, 
of Rochester Executive Meeting, New York, and 
Watson Tomlinson of Byberry, Pa., were in attend- 
ance and the presence of these Friends added greatly 
to the favored season both spiritually and socially. 
Their testimonies set forth the great needs of salva- 
tion, the way to obtain it, the many widely differing 
views contrasted with the views held out by the So- 
ciety of Friends, and the duty to love God instead of 
fearing him. The three natures—physical, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual being so clearly allied were dis- 
tinctly considered as relative to the great necessity of 
their proper care in order to develop; the highest, 
spiritual, and many other lessons were received 
from these friends and others. All seemed to kindle 
afresh the desire for a tending toward right thought 
and action. 

The First-day School Association met on Seventh- 
day at 10 o’clock ; the session lasted about two hours. 
The importance of the cause and the necessity for 
awakening a more general interest were presented. 


Friends find it is necessary to come prepared for the 
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work, and the exercises, censisting of essays, etc., 
seem to be what we need in times like the present, 
when so much is being done by all denominations 
toward creating a more general interest in the sev- 
eral labors of the church. It affords the young op- 
portunity for participating in the exercises, and it 
has become a matter of grave importance that we 
should adopt such measures as shall secure to our 
own society the cordial sympathy if not the active 
working support of all our membership. 

John J. Cornell delivered on Second-day evening 
an address, citing the importance of all to uphold 
the coming opportunity to put whiskey from our 
State. He presented the view that past measures to 
this end have failed. Although the address lasted 
for an hour and a half there was perfect stillness and 
attention showing the high degree of appreciation of 
the audience. The series of meetings here merit and 
receive from all, especially the young who were in at- 
tendance, an expression of appreciation, and we feel 
that it has been a special season of advantage for us 
all. A. C. B. 

Fishertown, Pa., Second month 25. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN FAIRFAX QUARTER, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I was directed to forward these appointments of 
the Quarterly meeting to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL with the desire if it be found convenient 
to have the announcements made at the beginning 
of every month of the meetings to be held within 
that month. 

We appoint the meetings and depend on the in- 
terest of concerned Friends to secure a proper at- 
tendance without naming a committee for that pur- 
pose, and thus far the usage is satisfactory. We 
think it well that our friends all over the land 
should know of the times of these meetings, and it 
may be some will be called to come this way and 
meet with us. 

Atour quarterly meeting alluded to, perhaps the 
most significant thing done was to recommend to our 
monthly meetings that they hold their business 
meetings hereafter women and men together as one 
body. It will be remembered our yearly meeting 
in 1888, approved a minute to the same purport. 
Two of our monthly meetings, Alexandria and Goose 
Creek, have made the change, the former some years 
since, the latter since the present year began. 


H. R. H. 
Hamilton, Va. 


Appointments of Circular Meetings within Fair- 
fax Quarter : 
At Washington, D. C., the 1st First-day in Third 
mo., 11 a. m. 
“ Woodlawn (near Alexandria), “  “ 
mo., 10 a. m. 
“ Ridge (near Winchester), 3d 
mo., 10 a. m. 
“ Back Creek, “ “ 
mo., 3 p. m. 
“ South Fork (Loudoun Co.), Ist “ 
mo., 11 a. m. 


Fifth 


Sixth 


“ Kighth 
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“ Hopewell, 
mo., 10 a. m. 

“ Centre (Winchester), ” 
mo.,3 p.m. 


3d “ 


FRIENDS AT DENTON, MD. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I po wish some of the dear Friends would be 
called to visit our little meeting. They could come 
Seventh-day p. m. and return Second-day a. m., if 
they could stay no longer with us. Of course, we 
would have to be apprised of the coming as we are 
six miles from the railroad station, and there is no 
stage to meet the afternoon train, but we could have 
any one met who felt like coming. 

As the few who meet regularly at the old house 
came out this a.m. (Second mo. 17) there seemed to 
be a commotion among a flock of turkeys under the 
tree. We went to them and found one had a mea- 
dow lark tossing about as I have seen them toss a 
snake or a frog. The poor lark opened his mouth 
and did the best he could to defend himself against 
80 strong an opponent. I think he must have been 
hurt so he could not fly. We drove off the turkeys 
and brought the lark home to nurse to a better con- 
dition if possible. 8. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I see that Pennsylvania bas now under considera- 
tion the adoption of a Prohibitory Constitutional 
Amendment. I sincerely hope it will be adopted. 
Governor John A. Martin, in his message to the 
present Legislature, speaks as follows concerning the 
remarkable result in Kansas : 

“Fully nine-tenth of the drinking and drunken- 
ness prevalent in Kansas eight years ago has been 
abolished, and I affirm with earnestness and empha- 
sis that this State to-day is the most temperate, or- 
derly, sober community of people in this civilized 
world. The abolition of the saloon has not only pro- 
moted the personal happiness, and general prosperity 
of our citizens, but it has enormously diminished 
crime, has filled thousands of homes, where vice, 
want, wretchedness once prevailed, with peace, 
plenty and contentment, and has materially in- 
creased the trade and business of those engaged in 
the sale of useful and wholesome articles of merchan- 
dise. Notwithstanding the fact that the population 
of the State is steadily increasing, the number of 
criminals confined in our penitentiary is steadily de- 
creasing. Many of our jails are empty now, and all 
show a marked falling off in the number of prisoners 
confined. The dockets of our courts are no longer 
burdened with lists of criminal cases. In the capital 
district, containing a population of nearly 60,000, not 
a single criminal case appeared on the docket when 
the present term began. The business of the police 
courts of its larger cities has dwindled to one-fourth 
of its former proportions, while in the cities of the 
second and third class, the occupation of police au- 
thorities is practically gone. These suggestive and 
convincing facts appeal alike to the reason and con- 
science of the people. They have reconciled those 
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who doubted the success and silenced those who op- 
posed the policy of prohibiting the Liquor Traffic.” 


Juuia E. N. Toarp, 
Chanute, Kansas. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


Ir is interesting to learn that a new edition of Thomas 
Ell wood’s “ Journal ”’ has lately been published at the 
popular price of 9d., containing its most salient and 
interesting features, and told in his own quaint and 
curious language, but omitting most of the contro- 
versial parts, which more concern the men of his own 
generation than ours. 

Probably there are a good many members of our 
Society who have not had the pleasure of reading 
this or the original editions of the “ Journal ” of this 
excellent man, distinguished as much for his learn- 
ing and piety, as for his devotion to the cause of re- 
ligious liberty. His attachment to the Society with 
which he cast in his lot (thus throwing away his 
chances of earthly preferment, when to do this meant 
persecutions, fines, and imprisonments, with a de- 
spised and maligned people), was of no ordinary char- 
acter. Possibly, indeed, its strength is explained by 


the price which he paid for it, viz., the opposition, per- 
secution, and cruelty of his father, and the estrange- 
ment of all the companions of his own station with 
whom he was wont to associate. 

The incident of the attack on his father by the 
enraged countryman because the Justice drove over 


one of his fields (mentioned in Dymond’s “ Essays”), 
where young Ellwood, who carried a rapier, so nearly 
killed his assailant, proves him to have been, speak- 
ing in the ordinary sense, no coward ; but this fine 
quality was, by redeeming grace turned in after years 
to so good an account, that with the exception, per- 
haps, of George Whitehead, no man of his time was 
more instrumental, both by his pen and personal 
knowledge of the law and how to use it to the best 
advantage, in securing at last the religious liberty 
which is both our privilege and right at the present 
day. 

His trouble with the two Justices at Rickmans- 
worth, in Hertfordshire (at one time the residence of 
William Penn), on the writing of his pamphlet, “ Ad- 
vice to Well-meaning and Moderate Justices of the 
Peace,” when he was put into such a “ straight be- 
twixt duty and friendship;” his firm refusal to give 
recognizances, sureties, or bail; and his fair, square, 
and conscientious answers to all interrogatories, must 
have convinced these magistrates that they were 
dealing with no ordinary man; and explain the fact 
that in the end they let him go, with nothing but his 
simple promise that he would come up to the assize 
when called upon. ‘It is enough,’ said they; ‘ we 
will take your word.’ And desiring me to give their 
hearty respects to Madame Penn, they dismissed me 
with their good wishes for a good journey.” 

That Milton entertained a high opinion of his 
judgment is evident from his admission that it was 
at Ellwood’s suggestion that he wrote “ Paradise Re- 
gained.” “Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found ?” 
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Thomas Ellwood wrote a good deal of poetry, 
mostly connected with the times and circumstances 
in which he lived, which can hardly be said to have 
survived him, though it is not without merit. One 
short and exquisite stanza, however, indicates the 
beauty, purity, and humility of his mind, and de- 
serves to rank with Baxter or George Herbert. It is 
fitting that this short review of one of the most in- 
teresting “Journals” ever written, should conclude 
with a reproduction of the stanza in question. 

“O that mine eye might closéd be, 
To what becomes me not to see! 
That deafness might possess mine ear, 
To what concerns me not to hear! 
That Grace my tongue might always tie, 
From ever speaking foolishly ! 
That no vain thought might ever rest, 
Or be conceivéd in my breast! 
That, by each word, each deed, each thought, 
Glory may to my God be brought! 
But what are wishes! Lord, mine eye 
On Thee is fixed; to Thee I cry ; 
O purge out all my dross, my tin ; 
Make me more white than snow within! 
Wash Lord, and purify my heart, 
And make it clean in every part ; 
And when ’tis clean, Lord keep it too, 
For this is more than I can do.” 


JosEPH LATCHMORE. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
Tue next lecture in the college free course will take 
place on Sixth-day evening, Third month 15th, when 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the distinguished 
literateur of Cambridge, Mass., will discuss the sub- 
ject, ‘“ How to Study History.” 


—John M. Child, principal of the Friends’ Sem- 
inary, New York City, was a visitor at the college on 
Seventh-day. 

—Swarthmore received a marked honor at the 
annual convention of the National Inter-collegiate 
Athletic Association, in New York, on Seventh-day. 
James W. Ponder, the delegate from our college Ath- 
letic Association, was elected Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association. When it is considered that this 
office is generally held by representatives of Harvard, 
Yale, or the other older universities, Swarthmore’s 
rising position in the estimation of the under-gradu- 
ates may be better realized. 

—Professor Henry W. Rolfe and wife expect to 
take a trip abroad during the comingsummer. They 
will leave in Sixth month, after Commencement, and 
will spend most of their time in Germany. 

—President Magill is receiving much encourage- 
ment in his efforts to secure a change in the regula- 
tions of teachers’ examinations. Nearly all of the col- 
leges in the State have united in support of the bill 
now before the Legislature. 

—A new code of rules for athletics has been passed 
by the Faculty, at the suggestion of Dr. Shell. The 
rules are similar to those used at Harvard University, 
and should raise the standard of athletics here con- 
siderably. 


—The advanced class in English under Professor 
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Appleton has thus far this year been occupied with 
“early” English. The class began with English in 
its earliest form, i. e., Anglo-Saxon, passed then to 
the consideration of Chaucer’s works and have now 
begun to read and study Spenser's “ Faery Queene.” 











CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I wrirTeE to ask whether it is true, as reported, that the 
Committee on the George School have decided not to 
do anything at present, and have ceased active work 
in the matter? This statement excites much con- 
cern among Friends in my neighborhood, as they are 
looking forward to the early establishment of this 
school with much interest. Some have children of 
school age whom they desire to obtain the advan- 
tages of instruction in it, and the idea of an indefi- 
nite postponement is very objectionable. I think the 
Yearly Meeting, when it dealt with the subject last 
year, did not suggest delay, but action. 8. 

Bucks County. 


PERSONAL: CORRECTIONS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your excellent paper of Feb. 9th, on the 90th 
page, is an article from Richmond, Indiana, “‘ In 
Memory’ of Dr. Mary F. Thomas.” While that 
which is written of her is mainly correct, I want to 
say that her sister, Hannah E. Longshore, M. D., 
graduated at the Female,—now Woman’s, Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, in its first class in 1851, and 
that the suffrage meeting that “the two sisters and 
one other woman held under the friendly branches 
of a noble tree” took place at the old home in Ohio 
before either of them was married. 

My attention has just been called to the article, 
and I shall be much obliged for these corrections. 


Juria A. Myers, 
1326 Arch St., Philad’a. 





In every character there is both good and evil, 
As a rule, the evil is easier seen than the good; but 
the good is better worth the seeing. If, indeed, the 
evilso predominates that the character is utterly un- 
worthy of confidence or of companionship, it is a 
simple matter to turn away from it, or to counsel 
others to do so. But if the character is to be toler- 
ated at all, then it is both wiser and noble to recog- 
nize the good in that character, and to give no promi- 
nence to the evil which is there. This recognition 
of the good in a character is an incentive to well-do- 
doing on the part of the one thus generously consid- 
ered, and it tends to the developing of the observer’s 
noble nature; while the giving of prominence to the 
bad side of another’s nature and conduct tends to 
lower both the observer and the observed. In fact, 
he who is quick to perceive another’s better side, is 
a means of good to himself and to another; while he 
who is quick to point out the evil in another, injures 
both himself and the one he criticises.—S. S. Times. 





Tue belief that all things are working together 
for some good end is the most egsential expression 
of religious faith.—John Fiske. 
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AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 


UNTIL we meet again! That is the meaning 
Of the familiar words that men repeat 
At parting in the street. 
Ah yes, till then! but when death intervening 
Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for the Again ! 


The friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 
Of parting, as we feel it, who must stay 
Lamenting day by day. 


And knowing, when we wake upon the morrow, 


We shal! not find in its accustomed place 
The one beloved face. 


It were a double grief, if the departed, 

Being released from earth, should still retain 
A sense of earthly pain, 

It were a double grief, if the true hearted 

Who loved us here, should on the farther shore 
Remember us no more. 


Believing, in the midst of our afflictions, 
That death is a beginning, not an end, 

We cry to them, and send 
Farewells, that might be called predictions, 
Being fore-shadowings of the future, thrown 

Into the vast Unkuown. 


Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 

Raised up to life, then only for a season 

Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again ! 


MY BROTHER. 
I WIL not ask my neighbor of his creed ; 
Nor what he deems of doctrine, old, or new ; 
Nor what the rites his honest soul may need 
To worship God,—the only wise and true, 
Nor what he thinks of the anointed Christ ; 
Nor with what baptism he has been baptized. 


I ask not what temptations have beset 
His human heart, now self-debased, and sore, 
Nor by what wayside well, the Lord he met 


Nor where was uttered, “ Go and sin no more—” 


Between his soul and God, that business lies ; 
Not mine to cavil, question, or despise. 


I ask not by which name among the rest 
That Christians go by, he is named, or known, 
Whether his faith hath ever been “ professed,” 
Or whether proven by his deeds alone ; 
So there be Christhood in him all is well ; 
He is my brother, and in peace we dwell. 


If grace and patience in his actions speak 

Or fall in words of kindness from his tongue, 
Which raise the fallen, fortify the weak, 

And heal the heart by sorrow rent and wrung: 
If he gives good for ill, and love for hate— 
Friend of the friendless, poor and desolate— 


I find in him discipleship so true, 
So full, that nothing further I demand, 
He may be bondsman, freeman, Gentile, Jew, 
But we are brethren—walk we hand in hand— 
In his white life let me the Christhood see, 
It is enough for him, enough for me. 


—Anon. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

“ MAUMMA”: A SKETCH OF THE SOUTH 
BEFORE THE WAR: 
Tus is a plain, unvarnished story. Too simple it 
may be for some readers, being merely the outline of 
a character most rare in her condition, a character 
otherwise hidden in obscurity, too lowly for a pinna- 
cle raised only for the ideal. Yet, if self-abnegation 
in its highest forms is the basis of heroism, then no 
heroine of romance better merits notice and ap- 
proval, as an example worthy of emulation. She 
was but aservant, and, moreover, one of a lowly race 
—the negro. 

A mere hireling, our “ Maumma,” as little South- 
rons were wont, in those far-off, slave-holding days 
to call the nurse in charge of them. Women who 
as arule were fond and faithful; indeed, to find them 
otherwise was the exception; but, as one star out- 
shines another in the sidereal heavens, so our 
“Maumma” was conspicuous above her kind. 

She was born a slave in the low-country of South 
Carolina and had no better training than most house- 
hold domestics of her day, reared immediately under 
the eye of a conscientious mistress. 

The death of this mistress set her free by Will of 
the same, who warmly commended her, however, to 
the guardianship of her favorite grandson, then just 
of age. On thus finding herself free she forthwith 
set herself to earn a living, though offered by more 
than one of Mr. T—’s family a home with them un- 
der very easy conditions. 

Naturally, one would suppose her object now 
must have been to assert her freedom, and to enjoy 
it after the usual fashion of those just escaped bond- 
age. 

“No, my dear lady,” said she, whenever kindly 
questioned, “for my life I can’t stand idleness; and 
I’d be ’shamed to live off my best friends; and I’d 
be thankful to you, ma’am, if you can recommend 
me to any nice folks, for I’m going into service ; and 
I love little ones so, I’d rather he a nurse than any- 
thing else.” 

It was in this way that she was introduced into 
our service. She was orderly, honest, industrious— 
in short, a treasure; and served us untiringly until I, 
her eldest charge was about eight years old ; then 
like a stroke of lightning about our ears came her 
summons away from us. 

Well can I recall the hour of her departure! Dis- 
solving in tears we children clung to her, entreating 
her not to leave us. The boat was there below, the 
oarsmen in their places ready to shove her into the 
stream. Still we clung to our “ Maumma,” and she, 
clasping each in turn to that faithful heart, now 
wiping away our tears, now kissing our hands, our 





(Nore BY THE EprTors.—In an account recently given in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of a trip to Charleston, 8S. C., and 
vicinity, by one of the editors, allusion was made to the “ un- 
written stories’ that abound in the Southern section of our coun- 
try. This allusion led to a correspondence with one who had her 
full share of suffering during the trying times of the Civil War, 
and she has sent us a simple but graphic sketch of circumstances 
within her own experience. She gives a picture of her colored 
**Maumma,” which we are sure many of our readers will read 
with interest. It will be completed in about two more issues 
of the paper.) 
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hair, our eyes, kept begging us not to grieve; but 
still never to forget her; and bidding us, “ remem- 
ber! ’twas a promise, and only that which could 
have torn her from us; my word, my solemn word, 
my da’lings, before ever I did know you, or how 
you’d wind about my hea’t-strings.” | 

Then my father with moistened eyes came and 
unwound our arms, and almost bearing away the 
gentle creature placed her in her seat and gave the 
sign to the “hands” aboard. The boat glided off, 
the strokesman bent to his oar, and she was carried 
off crouching in the stern with her apron over her 
face, and her hands upon her ears, to shut out all 
sight and sound from us mourners upon shore. 

Many a parting has rent ussince; but none whose 
pangs were keener than those, our first experience in 
the discipline of life. 

Mother, herself tearful, felt at a loss how to con- 
sole us. Indeed she was at much pains for long days 
afterwards; and finding it next to impossible to 
place a substitute for “‘ Maumma” in the nursery, had 
to fill the blank herself. So great was the loss that 
it was, in fact, the cause of our emancipation from 
the nursery, and a somewhat premature initiation 
unto school-room discipline. 

It was by a promise given eight years before, that 
we had been thus unexpectedly bereft of our nurse. 
She had promised her “ young master” to go into his 
service if ever he married, and had children; and 
now this had come to pass, and he had written to as- 
sert his need and claim, and so she was gone! 

Some may seek a sinister motive in this desertion 
of tried friends for the untried. I am no cynic to 
dissect motives; or philosopher to speculate on acts 
seemingly inexplicable. Hers I have been accus- 
tomed to regard as rare evidence of the purest dis- 
interestedness sometimes attained by mortals of our 
race. I state facts which the reader should bear in 
mind. 

This woman had chosen of her own free will to 
cut loose from her former surroundings; yea, even to 
leave a daughter now grown, her only child and still 
a slave in her old master’s service, to come to us, liv- 
ing then upon one of our sea-island plantations, full 

twenty miles away from the people she had known. 

Now in going back again of her own free-will, to 
the “young master,” who claimed her promise, she 
was not to return to her old home and people. 

Mr. S. had sold out his interests there,and moved 
down to Charleston to set up business. He had mar- 
ried a girl from “a stranger family,” as “ Maumma” 
quaintly said, “and maybe she won’t fancy me, but I 
must keep my word.” This “ young master” seemed 
on his part also to desire to fulfill those duties of 
guardianship enjoined by his grandmother’s will, 
and promised by himself. 

In his household she was like Joseph in Pharaoh’s 
service, and equally like him did she preserve her 
integrity yet command the respect of her fellow ser- 
vants, while she gained the confidence of her em- 
ployers. 

Mr. 8. had many bounden slaves highly appraised 
in value, but not one to equal her, who was priceless. 
Thus for some years she held her lowly way in all 








simplicity, each new-comer handed over to her, giv- 
ing new impulse to her affections; yet never wean- 
ing them from those who had first laid claim to them. 

The S. family were entire strangers to us; as in- 
deed to all of our own friends in Charleston, so that 
her chances in leaving us were slim as to keeping 
alive our youthful recollections of even so faithful a 


nurse. But her own heart devised means to hold 
ours in bonds. 

She could neither read nor write, but she ever 
found some willing scribe among her new friends to 
convey us messages of love, and enquiries after our 
welfare. Not only these letters freighted with love, 
but besides came little tokens of remembrance—all 
of which our parents made us acknowledge in fitting 
terms. Again, on our frequent trips to Charleston, 
there would meet us either a written entreaty for a 
day’s visit to the S. farm, which was on “ Charleston 
Neck,” and on which the family spent their winters, 
and where we were always welcomed like royalty 
itself ; or, if it were summer time, by “ Maumma” her- 
self waiting upon the wharf to greet our landing, 
and bear us for a day at “ young master’s.” 

This “ young master” was then a fine-looking 
specimen of manhood and was wedded to a young 
and beautiful creature as gay and wordly-minded as 
himself. Proud of her and his well appointed 
household, he encouraged her in seeking fashion, and 
she, not unwilling to please herself as well as gratify 
him, fell readily into extravagant expenditures. He 
commanded a fine business, being in those days 
known as a “ master-mason,” owning, as I have said, 
valuable “ hands,” to do the labor after the manner 
of his plans. Attentive and capable, his income was 
great, but it was spent lavishly as fast as earned. 

With childish delight have I gazed at this young 
couple, driving off to the races. To me Mrs. S. was 
the personification of beauty. Her fair loveliness 
and delicate bloom, her grace of form, her soft graci- 
ousness of manner, captivated me anew every time I 
was entertained in her hospitable home. I do not 
know whether Mr. 8. was a member of the “ Charles- 
ton Jockey Club” of those times, or whether his 
charming wife was accepted as the cynosure of all 
eyes at any one of the balls given once a year by 
that exclusive set; but I do know that this young 
couple in their elegant turn-out were pronounced by 
best authority to be among the most stylish fre- 
quenters of the race-course, and as frequenters they 
fell into some of the snares there lying-in-wait for 
humanity. 

Betting, for instance, among both sexes seemed 
always to be in vogue there. The lady fashionist 
must make up her “ book ” in kid gloves and sugar- 
plums ; while her lord and master, with a soul above 
“ bon-bons,” must risk larger stakes. 

I know also that he soon began to invest “ spare 
capital” in the “ thorough-breds” which are the at- 
tractions of the turf; and that presently he became 
noted for his “ racing stud.” More than once, as an 
indulged guest, have I been led by the hand on a 
visit to the stables, for a glimpse of those noble ani- 
mals, which I admired to their full deserts. No won- 
der then that in a few short years business failed 
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him through neglect and all spare capital was squan- 
dered. 

His education having been on a higher plane, he 
was all unsuited for his adopted line, and he failed. 
A sad letter came to tell us of a broken home and 
the purpose of its inmates to go forth with whatever 
they might find left to them out of the wreck, in 
search of another place of residence. 

“As soon as we were sold out, young master went 
away, and we are to follow as quick as may be, so 
please kind friends bring my darling children to 
town so I may look on them once more before I’m 
gone.” She was going with them then, and thus 
simply she said it. “ But ‘Maumma’ shall not go!” 
we cried ; “ Father must not let her!” 

In a few hours father, mother, and children had 
answered this letter in person. 

Appeal was made by letter to Mr.S. He was true 
to his pledges as guardian. All her savings were at 
her disposal ; and, if she preferred to stay in Charles- 
ton, she was free to do so. He released ber from her 
promise. Then others came forward to dissuade her. 
More than one friend of ours, who, as frequenters of 
our house, had learned her worth, came to seek her 
services. An aunt of mine would have doubled her 
wages to secure them. “All I desire is for her to 
watch over my little ones, and set an example to her 
underlings,” said she. We, her earliest nurselings 
coaxed and plead in vain. 

“Don’t beg so pitiful da’ling! You'll break 
‘ Maumma’s’ hea’t! See here now!” holding up the 
infant on her lap, “ what’ll be done with this wee 
babe? Would you drag me away and see it go help- 
less ? and t’other little creetur sca’se any bigger. Be 
sorry for ’em, da’lings, more sorry than for giving up 
old ‘Maumma!’ Sich tender ones going off in a fur- 
rin place without a home, whilst you’re in sich a 
snug one. Why, look’e now! sich big ones don’t 
need a ‘Maumma’ ;’specially you, Miss Mary ! You’ve 
got a nice young lady governess, to learn you better’n 
me; and by’m-by you'll be a young lady like her. 
Yes, a grown-up, sweet, young lady! These yere 
will be needing their ‘Maumma’ still wherever they 
may be—God only knows! besides, my da’ling, don’t 
you know my word can’t be broken? No, no, I must 
stick close to ’em in these troubles.” 

This climax reached, we felt that, as before, neither 
prayers nor tears would avail ; and so we were parted 
for a long good-bye. M. B. R. 
[To be Continued. ] 


TO BE CONTENT. 


FATHER, I do not ask 
That thou wilt choose some other task 
And make it mine. I pray 
But this: let every day 
Be molded still 
By thy own hand; my will 
Be only thine, however deep 
I have to bend thy hand to keep. 
Let me not simply do, but be content, 
Sure that the little crosses each are sent, 
And no mistake can ever be 
With thine own band to choose for me. 
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THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE ARYANS. 


Wuewn it was first discovered that most European 
nations spoke languages of the Aryan (or Indo- 
Persian) stock, the conclusion was at once drawn that 
these European Aryans must look for their ancestral 
home in the East. As no one doubted that all the 
nations of this stock had sprung from one source, 
it was natural to inquire in what place the primitive 
Aryan tribe had its original seat. It was natural also 
to adopt the view that this seat was to be found 
somewhere in that portion of central Asia to which 
the traditions embodied, however vaguely, in the 
earliest known compositions of Aryan origin, the 
Vedas and the Zend-Avesta, seemed to point. This 
region, which comprehends ancient Persia and Bac- 
tria, has, from the earliest times of which we have 
any knowledge, been the home of Aryan communi- 
ties. The reasons for accepting it as the peculiar seat 
of the race seemed conclusive to ethnologists until a 
very recent date. Of late years some scholars of 
high rank, both in Germany and in England, have 
been led to adopt the suggestion, first made by the 
late eminent English philologist, Dr. Latham, that 
the Aryans may have been of European origin. 
Their arguments were well summed up in the inter- 
esting address delivered last year before the Section 
of Anthropology in the British Association by the 
president of the section, Prof. Sayce. They have 
since been fully considered and discussed by Prof. 
Max Miiller in his recent work, “ Biographies of 
Words, and the Home of the Aryans.” His decision 
is that to which the great majority of ethnologists 
have long since given their assent, namely, that the 
preponderant weight of argument points to an Asi- 
atic home for the race. Some of the the grounds for 
this conclusion will presently be shown, but, in the 
first instance, it becomes necessary to fix the locality 
of this primitive seat somewhat more definitely than 
it is placed in Prof. Max Miiller’s essay. He finds 
that the Aryan home must have been “somewhere 
in Asia,” but declines to say more. 

This conclusion, it is evident, is too indefinite for 
science ; nor does it seem likely that the learned au- 
thor, if he had cared to be more precise, would have 
had any difficulty in drawing a much narrower limit. 
The “ method of elimination” is easily sufficient for 
this end. From the whole of Asia we strike out at 
once, by the common consent of ethnologists, its 
eastern third, comprising China, Japan, and Thibet, 
and along with it, by like consent, the three great 
southern peninsulas, the Indo-Chinese, the Indian, 
and the Arabian. With Arabia the rest of the an- 
cient Semitic countries, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Pheenicia, will be erased from the problem. Theim- 
mense expanse of Siberia will also disappear ; for, 
though one bold speculator bas sought a frigid home 
for the early Aryans in that region, he has, as might 
be supposed, gained no adherents to his theory. No 
one proposes Asia Minor; and Armenia and the Cau- 
casus seem put out of the question by the fact that 
our earliest historical knowledge of those regions 
shows them inhabited mainly by non-Aryan tribes. 
—Horatio Hale, in Popular Science Monthly. 
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From the Bucks Co., Pa., Intelligencer. 
DAIRYING IN CALIFORNIA. 


WBILE natives here call it winter time, Eastern vis- 
itors would be apt to think we were having spring. 
The fall rains have come in great abundance, and 
that in itself means prosperity for the farmers and 
ranchmen. The grass on the highlands is growing 
abundantly and the winter butter dairies are getting 
into good working order. The summer dairies are 
located on the lowlands in the valleys and on the is- 
lands in the bay. They have just closed a profitable 
season, and their cows will now rest until the first of 
May, when they will all come in fresh. Every effort 
is made to favor the large farmers by the transporta- 
tion companies and commission houses, and the 
dairies generally consist of about three or four hun- 
dred cows. The ranchman calculates to have his 
cows all begin milking at about the same time and 
keeps them fresh from seven to eight months. 
Dairymen are mostly Swiss, and for some reason 
they are not held in very high esteem by the bal- 
ance of the community, being deemed little better ° 
than the Chinese. They are generally single men 
and are thoroughly reliable. The wages paid them 
will average thirty dollars per month and each man 
is expected to milk thirty cows morning and even- 
ing. Some of the ranchmen, in order to economize 
labor, milk their cows but once a day—half in the 
morning and half at night. The milk is then taken 
to the separator and immediately run through it. 
Separators have been but recently introduced. The 
California butter is not a superior article at best, and 
it has been found that it will sell for two or three 
cents a pound more when made from the separator 
cream. Asa consequence, the ranchmen are all-buy- 
ing the machines. The butter is made into rolls 
which are supposed to weigh two pounds each, but | 
which in reality weigh six ounces less. It is then | 
sent to the commission man, who buys it in bulk, 
and who sells it to the grocer by the roll which he 
sells for two pounds. The price obtained by the 
farmer varies from 25 to 45 cents per pound. With 
the prices last summer dairy farmers realized a net 
profit for their year’s work of about fifteen hundred 
dollars. If they live on their ranches, which most 
of them do, of course they have no household ex- 
penses to pay. 

But this ranch life is a most terribly lonely one, 
though the work is not hard. The dairyman will 
have a herd of three hundred cattle on a two thou- 
sand-acre place. He gets out of his sleeping quarters | 
at six o’clock in the morning, saddles his horse—for | 
a countryman would not walk an eighth of a mile 
under any consideration—and generally starts his 
men to work and his separator to running. After 
breakfast he rides along the ditches to see that none 
of his cattle have fallen into them. These sloughs 
are of all widths, and generally very deep with mud. 
They are the only places at which the cattle can 
drink, and the poor beast that falls into one is in- 
deed unfortunate. There it must stay until rescued. 
In the morning the owner will find it, if it has not 
already gone out of sight. He puts a rope around its 
horns, wraps the other end around the pommel of 










































| and ammunition, while their only duty is to kill the 


1 sell for about ten cents each. The honkers will sell 


























































his saddle and slides the animal out. Almost invar- 
iably, no matter how near dead a cow may be, after 
being pulled out of'a slough she will jump up and 
charge on her rescuer in the most vicious manner, 
Sometimes the cow’s neck is broken in the rescuing 
process, but this does not seem to trouble the farmer 
much. Cows are very cheap, selling for an average 
of twenty dollars each, and he usually has a large 
number. Another source of profit to the dairyman 
is in the calves and pigs. The former will sell for 
about five dollars each. All the milk from the sepa- 
rator is fed to the pigs and they get very fat on it 
and the grass. 

There is no running water in the country and wa- 
tering the stock is an important feature of the daily 
work. Windmills are in repute and are found at 
every building. The winters are so mild that of 
course no barns are necessary to winter stock and 
this is an item of expense which Western men escape. 

For eight months in the year no rain falls, but in 
the other four nature make up for any deficiencies in 
this respect. 

The uplands furnish pasture for winter dairies and 
it is here that most of the wheat and corn are grown. 
All over the Sacramento Valley the great drawback 
to wheat culture is the game birds. They come in 
immense flocks and will destroy the seed before it 
has time to grow. The geese are by far the most 
troublesome pests. They come in flocks which will 
make acres of ground white where they alight. They 
are mostly white, but there are two other varieties, 
the gray goose and the honker, so called from their 
cry. The latter are, however, not numerous and are 
most prized by sportsmen. Wheat farmers pay la- 
borers thirty dollars a month and furnish the food 


























geese which alight on the fields and feed on 
the wheat. The dead birds when in good condition 








for much more. 

All game is quite plentiful. Excellent ducks can 
be found on the water, and partridges, rabbits, snipe, 
etc., are numerous. If we had a colored population 
they could find a fine brand of ring-tailed coon in 
the tall tules grass that borders the salt marshes. 

In the water are numbers of salmon, shad, stur- 
geon, and catfish. The shad is not very highly es- 
teemed and bas not the toothsome flavor of the Dela- 
ware river product. Sturgeon are taken in great 
abundance and retail from three to five cents per 
pound. They are caught by dagos, who have adopted 
the Chinese plan. A stout cord is filled with hooks 
about an inch long and without barbs. The hooks 
are not baited. In the evening the fisherman sinks 
his line in the salt water of the bay. The sturgeon 
goes nosing around and soon runs against a hook. 
He makes no effort to get away and quietly waits for 
the fisherman to haul him in. Of course, he is as 
apt to be caught by one part of the body as by an- 
other. This plan of fishing is illegal, though the law 
is never enforced. Sturgeon are frequently caught 
weighing 200 pounds and fishermen will average 
eight dollars profit a day. R. P. SHARPLES. 

San Francisco, Feb. 9th. 
































CASTING PLATE GLASS. 

Tue casting tables, the most important pieces of ap- 
paratus in a plate-glass works, ate nineteen feet long, 
fourteen feet wide, and seven inches thick. Each is 
provided with an iron roller, thirty inches in diame- 
ter and fifteen feet long. Strips of iron on each side 
of the table afford a bearing for the rollers and deter- 
mine the thickness of the plate of glass to be cast. 
The rough plate is commonly nine-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness; after polishing, it is reduced to 
six, or seven-sixteenths. The casting tables are 
mounted on wheels and run on a track that reaches 
every furnace and annealing oven in the building. 
The table having been wheeled as near as possible to 
the melting furnace, the pot of molten glass is lifted 
by means of a crane, and its contents quickly poured 
on the table. The heavy iron roller is then passed 
from end to end, spreading the glass into a layer of 
uniform thickness. The whole operation of casting 
scarcely occupies more time than it takes to describe 
it. Each movement is made with almost nervous 
rapidity. Few industries offer such fine scenic dis- 
play as the pouring of the molten glass. One feels 
like crying Encore ! it is so very brilliant. 

In contact with the cold metal of the table, the 
glass cools rapidly. As soon as possible, the door of 
the annealing oven is opened, and the plate of glass 
introduced. The floor of the oven is on the same 
level as the casting table, so that the transfer can be 
conveniently and quickly made. When, after sey- 
eral days, the glass is taken out of the oven, its sur- 
face is found to be decidedly rough and uneven. A 
small quantity is used in this condition for sky-lights 
and other purposes where strength is required with- 
out transparency. It is known in the market as 
rough plate. The greater part of the glass, however, 
is ground, smoothed, and polished before it leaves 
the establishment.— Popular Science Monthly. 


—The process of imparting to wood some of the special 
characteristics of metal has become of considerable indus- 
trial value in Germany ; the wood surface, by this treat- 
ment, becoming so hard and smooth as to be susceptible of 
a high polish, and, on being subjected to a burnisher of 
glass or porcelain, the appearance of the wood is in every 
respect that of polished metal, having, in fact, the sem- 
blance of a polished mirror, but with this peculiar and ad- 
vantageous difference, namely, that, unlike metal, it is 
unaffected by moisture. 

—Thomas A. Edison has been making preparations for 
the last six months for an exhibition in the Paris Exposi- 
tion Universelle, which it is believed will be the most ex- 
tensive exhibit of the kind ever shown. He has been 
allotted 8,000 square feet of floor space in the main build- 
ing, and here he will show models of all his inventions in 
telegraphy, telephones, electric lightening, and the phono- 
graph. The principal feature of the exhibition will be an 
enormous model of an incandescent lamp, forty feet high, 
the globe being composed of no less than 20,000 incandes- 
cent lamp bulbs. 

—A new and interesting application of the incandes- 
cent electric light has been determined upon by the Light- 
house Board offjNew York harbor. The channels leading 
to the harbor have been closed at night to ships of deep 
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draught, on account of the easy obscuration of the range 
lights on shore. The Board has established an electrical 


station on Sandy Hook, which supplies a strong current 
for six lights placed upon pole-buoys in the channel 
known as Getney’s, leading into the main channel. The 
connection with shore is made by cable laid down on 
the bottom of the sea. The lights are colored red and 
white on either side of the channel and give a clear course 
for ships entering the harbor at night. The problem of 
conducting strong electric currents under water was prac- 
tically a new one, but this attempt has met with success. 
—The American. 

—One of the most remarkable engineering feats ap- 
pears to have been achieved in China, in the face of ex- 
traordinary physical difficulties, namely, the successful 
stretching of a steel wire cable of seven strands across the 
river Lunann, this feat having been accomplished by the 
Danish engineer Delinde, assisted only by unskilled na- 
tive labor. The cable extends between two points, at a 
distance of nearly 4,700 feet apart, the height of the first 
support being about 450 feet above the present level of the 
river, and the second about 740 feet. The cable in ques- 
tion is said to be the longest in the world, with a single 
exception, namely, the cable across the Kistna, measuring 
some 5,070 feet. There are also two cables across the 
Ganges, of 2,900 and 2,830 feet respectively.— Exchange. 

—The ship canal from Manchester, England, to the 
sea is to be a little over thirty-five metres in length. It 
is a wonderful work. The contract price is to be £5,750,- 
000 ; it is to be completed within four years from the date 
of commencement; it removes canals of olden date, such 
as that from Runcorn to Latchford ; it alters the course of 
railways to some extent; it earries roads above its own 
course, and places water-supplies under it ; it fills the beds 
of rivers and water-courses; needs vast locks and sluices, 
hydraulic machinery, many swing bridges (the steel work 
in the girders for the bridges is estimated to be more than 
thirty-three hundred tons in weight), and lifts, to lower 
and raise barges and bouts to and from the canals. 


—The United States Signal Office publishes accounts of 

eleven vessels which report that they used oil with great 
effect during the hurricane off the Bahamas in November. 
The following are some of the reports: Bark Auburndale 
“used oil with great success, safety of vessel and lives of 
all on board attributed to its use, only four gallons 
needed ;” bark Hale, “ fish oil used in bags at Catshead, 
vessel and crew saved by its use;” brig Hussey,“ blew a 
hurricane, lay to, and used oil constantly, thus saving the 
vessel ; ” schooner St. Croiz, “in constant danger, but all 
damage prevented by timely use of oil; ” barkentine Re- 
triever, heavy gale, “but rode it out without breaking a 
rope-yarn, thanks to the use of oil.” The vessels seem 
generally to have used only a few gallons of oil each.— 
Science. 

—Says Professor Lanciani, director of excavations, in 
his valuable work on “Ancient Rome :” “Since it is im- 
possible to turn up in Rome a handful of earth without 
coming upon some unexpected find, it is easy to under- 
stand what an amount of discoveries must have been 
made by turning up 270,000,000 cubic feet of that land of 
promise. A great wealth of archeological treasures has 
been found, some of which are very remarkable, and goa 
long way toward revealing the details of life in the days 
of the Roman fathers. It may be interesting to read a few 
statistics showing what has been discovered since 1872. 
The number of objects is almost countless, but among 
other things are 77 columns of rare marble, 405 works of 
art in bronze, 192 marble statues, 18 marble sarcophagi, 47 
objects of gold, over 36,000 coins, and an almost incredible 
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am unt of other relics in bone, glass, enamel, lead, ivory, 
and stucco,” 


—A prize of £120 has been offered by M. Marcoartu, a 
Sen tor of Spain, for the best essay on the burdens on 
production caused by the taxation necessary to maintain 
the overgrown armies of the Continent of Europe. The 
prize is open to French, English, and Spanish competition. 
M. Léon Say, M. Jules Simon, and M. Fréderic Passy have 
consented to be the judges for French essays. The Eng- 
lish judges have not yet been selected. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Presidentfelect, General Harrison, left his home 
at Indianapolis on the 25th ult., and proceeded, by way of 
Pittsburg and Harriburg, to Washington, where he ar- 
rived next day. He was accompanied by his family and 
others, Extensive preparations are making for the cere- 
mony of the inauguration, on the 4th instant. 


SEVERELY cold weather was experience in the North 
and Northwest at the close of last week, and in this re- 
gion on the 24th ult., when the thermometer fell to zero. 


THe bill to provide for the admission of four new 
States,—North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana,and Wash- 
ington,—passed Congress finally last week, and was signed 
by the President on the 22d ult. Presuming that the suc- 
cessive steps provided for will all be taken, these new 
States will be fully in the Union when the regular session 
of Congress opens, in Twelfth month next. : 


A MISPLACED switch at Boyd’s Mills, Maine, threw a 
train off the track, on the 23d ult., and caused the worst 
accident known in that State for many years. Three men 
were killed and two badly hurt. 


AT Plymouth, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the 25th ult., 
a factory engaged in making “squibs” blew up, and 
eleven girls employed in it were killed. The disaster was 
caused by carelessness. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Third month will occur as 
follows: 
1. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
2. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
4. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Ia. 
7. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
11. Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets on Sev- 
enth-day evening, 2d inst., at 8 o’clock, in Parlor, 1520 
Race street. Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meeting will be held at Chester, Pa., at 3 
p. m., Third month, 3d. 


*,* Circular meetings have been appointed by the 
Western Quarterly Meetings as follows: 

Kennett ee in the Third month. 

Hockessin in the Fourth month. 

To convene on the second First-day of each month re- 
spectively, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


*,* A meeting of the First-day School Union of Phila- 
delphia will be held on Sixth-day evening, Third month 
8th, at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ meeting-house, at 15th and 
Race streets. 

Superintendents of schools are ee to present 
reports of the conditions of their schools and appoint rep- 
resentatives to be in attendance. 

Davip L. LUKENs, 
Sarau M. Hotcoms, 


} Clerks. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 


at Trenton, Seventh-day, Third month 9th, at 10.30 a. m. 
All interested in the work cordially invited. 
Wa. WALTON, 


Saiz T. BLACK, } Clerks. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school commit- 
tees, and others interested will be held under the care of 
the Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, on Seventh-day, Third month 9th, 1889, at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

1, Primary Reading. 

2. Reading in the Higher Grades. 

3. Manual Training. 

All interested are invited. 

Prompt attendance is desired. 

Wma. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


CELEBRATED GARDENS. 


The celebrated “‘ Hanging’Gardens of Babylon,” were within 
the precincts of the palace called ‘‘ The Admiration of Mankind.” 
‘They consisted of fy ny of trees and flowers on the topmost of 
a series of arches 75 feet high and builtin the form of a square, 
each side of which measured 400 Greek feet. The city of Baby- 
= wee its famous gardens, was razed to its foundation, 6 


Two Thousand, Five Hundred and Seventy-Nine years later 
we find the celebrated gardens of James Vick in Rochester, New 
York. For description, Catalogue of Seeds, advice how to obtain 
free a copy of Vick’s Floral Guide, and also of the famous new 


rose, ed ‘* Vick’s Caprice,’’ address James Vick, Seedsman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine Powpsk Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . - &1,500,000. 


Six per cent. 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wma. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cuay, 
Wa. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, PRAGA. 


Amos Hite ORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRrLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
s and LS ape 


eS St., Philadelphia, 
ea largest variety 
arery any implement of 

seeds and fertil- 


' use, harness, 
. eee ee a 
yy interest to every utilitarian 
e establishment. If you 
cannot aie. write for wants. 
" Lam in communication with all 
: tural implemen‘ 


; t buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp U NDIV IDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 


Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECU RITIES FOR SALE. 


| LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
_ BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. Weare dealing with the most re- 
liable ‘dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





